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of successful trading the House of 
Harrods has never sacrificed quality 
for cheapness; but has constantly 
endeavoured to improve, and always 


to maintain, its standards. 


Harrods policy is to have 
absolute confidence in the high 


quality merchandise they sell, main- 





taining that goods are not necessarily 
cheap because they are low priced, 
as only in their lasting value is there 


real satisfaction. 


That is why Harrods, in their 
Centenary Year, still advise that it 


pays you best to buy the best. 
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—— AMUEL WHITE & ¢ f WIGHT 
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MR. ERNEST BEVIN, THE FOREIGN SECRETARY, 
MODEL OF GATOW AIRPORT. 


than now It woulc have been a 


“WE MUST KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK UNTIL PEACE IS ASSURED”: 

DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO BERLIN, EXAMINING A SCALE 
onsiderable optimism during his that there was a better chance for peace 

whither he flew on Saturday, May 7. He went to express his thanks terrible thing if any one Government had been able to starve a great city like Berlin 

made the air-lift possible, and also to discuss ertain business " n submission We are not out of the woods yet We must keep up the good 


with Allied and German leaders. He was due to return on May 9, but extended his assured When meeting German municipal leaders, he gave the 
stay in Berlin by one’ day in order to meet the Assembly President, the Social following pledge I will not agree to anything on behalf of Great Britain which will 


Democrats’ leader, and the North Rhine-Westphalia Premier. When talking informally jestroy the freedom of the German people, that will destroy their right to exercise 
American pilots and other air-lift personnel at the R.A.F. Airfield, their democracy, and will prevent them from establishing a sound, free and unfettered 


‘I have been at the Foreign Office since 1945, and never have yerman democratic Government 
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Mr. Ernest Bevin spoke of the future of Europe with « 1 felt 


visit to Berlin, 


to the men who 
il peace is 
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to British and 
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BELIEVE, with Mr. Churchill, that what has been 
of Commonwealth the 
Like him, 


decided at the Conference 
Prime Ministers is the path of wisdom. 
I feel that there is some danger and uncertainty 
in the course that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues 
have chosen, but I think it is, by and large—and 
statesmanship, like seamanship, often necessi- 
tates a rough reckoning—the right decision. It is 
easy to enumerate arguments against it—the 
weakening of the traditional ties of empire the 
threat to the Throne, lack of legal and admini- 
strative logic, the unilateral grant of privileges to 
those who refuse to ‘be bound legally to any 
definite responsibilities. Yet none of these, I feel, 
affords any answer to the problem which we and 
our Imperial partners were called upon to solve 
at the Conference. 

That problem can be stated very simply. 
It rested on a question to which we had to give 
a clear answer. Did we—do we—desire that 
India, with whom and through whom we have 
accomplished so much for human good in the 
past two centuries, should remain associated with 
us now that she has become a sovereign and 
independent State and nation? That question 
itself depended on the answer to another question : 
did India herself wish that association to con- 
tinue ? And as she and her leaders apparently did 
provisionally so wish, the problem resolved itself 
into another question; did we wish India to 
remain associated with us on the conditions under 
which alone the Indian people and her leaders 
were ready to continue that association? It 
would have been easy for us to say that, in 
return for the manifest advantages of imperial 
protection and trade that India would continue to 
enjoy from the Commonwealth connection, she 
ought—if she still wished to possess these—to 
guarantee to contribute to the Commonwealth 
what she had contributed in the past. But, though 
it would have been easy to take such a line, it 
was certain in the circumstances of the case to 
result in India’s leaving the Commonwealth. For 
the achievement of full Indian nationhood and 
independence after so many centuries of division 
and conquest was something of such vital im- 
portance to the Indian leaders and their followers 
that any tie that seemed to imply in 
even the slightest degree that nationhood 
and independence were not complete, was 
bound to be so unpalatable to them as to 
be unacceptable. And that being so, the 
only link by which we could still bind 
India to us was one which involved no 
constraint whatever ; one which, in Burke's 
words in another context, was “light 
as air.”’ 

And what, when one comes to think 
of it, is the use of any other tie? If we 
want to continue to co-operate with the 
people of India, it is fundamental that we 
should contrive to make them want to 
co-operate with us. What Burke said of 
the American colonists in the speech 
already referred to is equally true, even 
truer, when applied to men of a different 
race and history. ‘‘ Let them always keep 
the idea of their civil rights associated 
with your Government; they will cling 
and grapple to you; and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them 
from their allegiance. The more 
they multiply, the more friends you will 
have ; the more ardently they love liberty, 
the more perfect will be their obedience. 
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who a short while ago wished passionately to break 
British connection, 
come to 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


whatever its benefits, have 


wish to retain it. 


THE FOUNDER IN 1842 OF ‘“‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
A REPRODUCTION FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT 
TAKEN IN 1841. 





AS THE BASIS OF A WOOD ENGRAVING PUBLISHED BY US IN 1843. 


The 
Britain and India was the peace which the fighting 
men of India and Britain gave by their common 
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greatest of the common achievements of 


effort, devotion and sacrifice, to the great area 
of the globe that lies around the Indian Ocean 
and the South-West Pacific, from the Persian 
Gulf to Borneo, from Hong Kong to Mauritius. 
So long as India and Britain stood side by side, 
animated by a common purpose and controlled by 
a common discipline, a peace unparalleled since 
the days of Imperial Rome, descended on the 
whole of this vast area, one hitherto perpetually 
rent by cruel, predatory and devastating war. 
Such wars as there now were in all this vast area 
were police and punitive wars, easily localised and 
speedily terminated by the ordered valour and law- 
respecting discipline of the Army of British India. 
The long and unprecedented peace of India itself, 
the cessation of strife in Ceylon and Burma, the 
end of piracy and slavery in Malaya and the 
East Indian islands, all depended in the last 
resort on two martial forces, both profoundly 
pacific in their effects, the Royal Navy and this 
noble army of Indians officered by Britons. 
Because of these two forces countless millions lived 
out their lives in peace, as the generations before 
them had never been able to do. This is no 
rhetorical figure of speech but plain historical fact. 

That peace, like every prolonged cessation of 
war and physical oppression, was inevitably a 
civilising one. It enabled the arts of peace to 
flourish where lawless swords had hitherto pre- 
vented them from flourishing. It is often said, 
and with some justice, that the British during 
their occupation of India, might have done so 
much more to educate and raise the standards 
of living of the Indian masses. That is partly 
true, but we live, it should be remembered, in 
an imperfect and imperfectible world, where 
everything is comparative. And if the British 
in India, as in other places, showed, as a Govern- 
ment, little economic initiative and founded no 
new civilisation of arts and culture, it was 
surely—within the limitations of fallible human 
nature—enough to have given that basic peace 
for so long and to have allowed, during it, so 
many seeds of liberty and salutary order to take 
root which otherwise could never have 
done so. Those seeds, under Indian rule— 
a thing, in the long run, indispensable to 
their development—may well bear, and 
before long, a remarkable fruit, if only that 
peace can still be preserved. For that 
reason, if for no other, the voluntary 
continuance of India within the Common- 
wealth was infinitely worth-while. It may 
not, of course, by itself preserve that peace : 
that will be for India, freely and without 
even the suspicion of legal obligation, to 
decide. But it has afforded an opportunity 
for the continuance of that peace. And my 
belief is that, because of the wise states- 
manship shown during the past two years 
by British and Indian statesmen, that 
opportunity will be taken, if not immedi- 
ately, before long. 

Indeed, taking the long view, the British 
statesmen at the Conference had two simple 
alternatives—one negative and one posi- 
tive. They could, by offering India rational 
conditions which Indian statesmen could 
not, however, accept, have written Finis to 
the wonderful story that men of our race 
began in India two centuries and more ago. 
The story would still have remained 





Slavery they can have anywhere. It is 
a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain, they may have 
it from Prussia. But until you become 
lost to all feeling of your true interest 
and your natural dignity, freedom they 


can have from none but you. This 
is the commodity of price of which 
you have the monopoly... ."’ The 


events of the past two years in India have 
afforded a wonderful vindication of the 
truth of Burke's dictum. For since we 
have offered them full and unconfined 
liberty, the leaders of Nationalist India, 


This issue of The /llustrated London News marks the 107th anniversary of the founding by Herbert 
Ingram, on May 14, 1842, of the world’s first illustrated newspaper. In the past, wood engravings 
of his portrait have been published, yet, however carefully the wood-blocks may have been executed, 
some doubt must arise in our own times as to ths accuracy of the engraved facial characteristics of the 
founder, who died in 1860. Thus, for many years past we have wished to obtain an actual photo- 
graphic portrait record of Herbert Ingram, and at long last our wish has been fulfilled by the 
presentation to the Editor of The /llustrated London News of an original daguerreotype portrait of 
the founder, inscribed as having been taken in 1841. The daguerreotype, carefully preserved by the 
late Dr. Jabez Hogg (1817-1899) since he became friendly with Herbert Ingram in 1840 in con- 
nection with the possible use of photography for illustration purposes, eventually came into the 
possession of Dr. Hogg’s granddaughter, Mrs. Marjorie H. Wilkinson, who recently gave this interesting 
and historic relic to us. Scratc on the copper back of the daguerreotype are the words, 
“ Herbert Ingram, Projector and Propr. of Illustrated London News, 1841,” and, written in 
ink, “ 30. In 1843 we published a wood engraving showing how a portrait was taken in 
Richard rd’s studio in Parliament Street, London. Now, 106 years later, the original daguerreo- 
type from which the wood engraving was copied, has come to light. Our reproduction above is 
copied from the daguerreotype, and we now know, by an inscription on the reverse, that the photo- 
erapher, with watch in hand, was none other than young Jabez Hogg, with a “ Mr. Johnson” as 
the sitter. Dr. Jabez Hogg was for fifty years associated with The /Ilustraied London News as a 
contributor, and as editor of a subsidiary publication, The /Ilustrated London Almanac. 


wonderful, but it would have been hence- 
forward no more than a story: a thing 
recorded in books but having no living 
reality. Or—and this is what they did— 
instead of closing the book of British-Indian 
co-operation, they could turn over the page 
and start a completely new chapter. By so 
doing, they have been true to their country’s 
most enduring political trait : that to which 
the Governor-General of India, Mr. Raja- 
gopalarchari, referred in his magnanimous 
quotation from Tennyson : “ Your ‘ slowly- 
grown and crown'd Republic’s crowning 
common sense ‘ has triumphed once again.” 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE BERLIN BLOCKADE: A PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY. 
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PREPARING FOR THE LIFTING OF THE BLOCKADE IN BERLIN: A GERMAN 
MAN NAILS A BOARD BEARING BRITISH A AMERICAN FLAGS TO A LOCOMOTIVE. 
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SEPARATED BY A I00-YARDS-WIDE ‘“ NO-MAN’S LAND’ 
CHECK-POINTS FOR ROAD TRANSPORT ON THE BORDER OF THE TWO ZONES. 
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ADDRESSING R.A.F. PERSONNEL AND GERMAN WORKERS AT GATOW AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN BERLIN: MR. ERNEST BEVIN, THE FOREIGN SECRETARY (LEFT), 
WITH GROUP CAPTAIN B. C. YARDE, STATION COMMANDER AT THE AIRPORT, AND AIR MARSHAL T. WILLIAMS, A.O.C. BRITISH AIR FORCES IN GERMANY. 
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OF THE .” " WEEDS GROW WHERE ONCE LORRIES TRAVELLED TO BERLIN A VIEW 


CLOSED 9 RAIL TRAFFIC DURING THE BLOCKADE OF BERLIN: A VIEW 
OF THE AUTOBAHN LEADING TO THE CITY, UNUSED FOR MANY MONTHS. 


WEED-INFESTED PERMANENT WAY NEAR HELMSTEDT, IN THE BRITISH ZONE. 


Foreign Affairs, announced transport and trade between Berlin and the Western zones and between the 
Eastern zone and the Western zones of Germany, which have been imposed since 
March 1! last year. The date for this removal is May 12." Mr. Bevin also 
announced that he was visiting Berlin on May 7 to inspect the air-lift and thank 
those who had taken part in it, on behalf of the Government. During his visit 
Mr. Bevin had discussions with Allied and German leaders 


On May 5, Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of State for 
in the House of Commons that agreement had been reached to end the blockade 
Berlin on May 12, and that this would be followed by a meeting of the 
He said: “‘ Agreement has been reached 
occupying Powers in 


of 
Council of Foreign Ministers on May 23. 
in New York between the representatives of the four 
Germany for the removal on a reciprocal basis of all restrictions on communications, 
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(RIGHT) AND BELGIUM'S FOREMOST 


CONTRO THE 


BERLIN DR MALAN 
WHICH EXPLAINS THE 
AIRPORT. Count Maurice Maeterlinck 
aged eighty-six 


RICA'S PREMIER IN 
BEING SHOWN A MODEI 
AIR-LIFT AT THE 
after his visit to London f the Commonwealth Conference, paid 
sits before returning to South Africa. On April 28 he visited The Hagu 
ceived by Queen Juliana, later visiting the University of Utrecht, where 
t adent The following day he travelled from the British Zone of German 
r Brian Roberts private aircraft to Berlin, and studied the workir 
j | the next day for Frankfurt and Rome 


OF THI GATOW 


almost every country 
best-known works were “ 


seventieth birthday, in 


MAN 
LATE COUNT MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


died in Nice on May OF 
He was Belgium’s foremost man 

etters and a wold figure, his works being known in 
Perhaps in 
The Blue Bird,” 
which he will always be famous, and 
t ‘ h was immensely popular. In 19 
e was awarded the Nobel Prize fo: Literature 

1932, he was created 
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England his 


“ The Life 


count by King Albert of the Belgians, 


THE STATUTE OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE SIGNED IN LONDON: 

FOREIGN MINISTERS WHO APPLAUDED 

AFTER HE HAD APPENDED HIS SIGNATURE 

AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE ON MAY 5. 

reign Ministers, who had been meeting in London, with Mr. Bevin 

to establish the Council of Europe, held their final session 

James's Palace on May 5, when they signed the Statute of the 

f Europe The Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, Holland 

Republic, Luxemburg, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 

ened the Statute for their countries, and the Belgian Ambassador in 

mndon signed for Belg in the absence of M. Spaak. The inaugural! 

»#f the Council will be in Strasbourg, probably in August, and 
* profound significance in European histe ry. 
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LORD PORTAL. 
Died on May 6, aged sixty- 
four. He was Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Hampshire and 
f Southampton, and had been 
hairman of the Coal Produ 
tion Council since 1940. Fron 
1942-44 he was Minister of 
Works and Planning and First 
Commissioner of orks and 

Public Buildings. 











CLARE COUNTESS COWLEY 

MILITARY ARRESTED BY THE r ¢ 
t 1 in a fire at her home, 
BRITISH DEPUTY PROVOST MARSHAL, ry House, near Chippen- 
} Wiltshire, on May 8. She 


seventy years « 


AFTER THE RELEASE OF POLICE 
CORBETT 


oO SURBANOV 


d SIANS 
SHAKIN‘ HANDS 
ilitary Police were arrested by the Russians 
) the fringe of Berlir 
ceremony, th rel ‘ ! v te in 191 Six members 
a -y Hi t ’ Staff escape 
ised ’ \ousekeeper M 
Jetent } 
t was seriously 
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LORD TREDEGAR. 
Died on April 27, aged fifty 
He was the a sthor of a numt 
{ books on poetry and a nove 
and was well known as a patron 
f the arts He founded the 
Tredegar Memorial Lecture 
Royal Society of Literature; 
and he was an active member 
The French Institute of 
Fine Arts. 


PRINCESS 
HIGHNESS BEING 
EDINBURGH LUNCHED WITH THE COUNCIL OF THE STOCK EXCHANGI 


in May 4, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, attended by the La 
Mar garet Hay and 


tne Counci 


a play for the new President of the Marylebone Cricket Club—the first member of the R ya 


tamily tc hol 
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EXCHANG HER ROYA 
SHE AND THE DUKI 


VISITS THE STOCK 
HER ARRIVAL. 


ELIZABETH 
RECEIVED ON 


Mr. John Colville, visited the Stock Exchange and lunched w 
The same day it was announced that the Duke of Edinburgh w 


this position ; and in the evening he attended the M.C.C.’s anr 
dinner, which was held at Lord’s. 
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THE END OF THE BERLIN BLOCK ADE ! REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE BIG FOUR WHO REACHED AGREEMENT IN NEW YORK. 
L. TO R.) SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, MR, MALIK, DR, JESSUP, 
AND M. CHAUVEL. 
Mr. Bevin announced in the House of Commons on May 5 that ar 
agreement had been reached to end the blockade of Berlin on May 12 
and to hold a Council of Foreign Ministers on May 23. Mr. Churchil 
ngratulated Mr. Bevin and said that the news would be received wit 
general “ rejoicing and relief."” Our photograph shows Dr. Jessup, t 
Jnited States Ambassadcr-at-Large, Sir Alexander Cadogan, an 
M. Chauvel, the British and French permanent representatives at th 
United Nations, and Mr. Malik, the Soviet representative at the Uaited 
Nations, who took part in the blockade talks in New York. 
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THE MOST FAMOUS LIVIN( 
LEADING 


PLAYWRIGHT WITH ONE OF THE WORI p’s 


COMEDIANS MR, 
KAYE 


SHAW WITH MR. DANN\ 
WINSTON, 


BERNARD 
(CENTRE) AND MR, 


Danny Kaye, the American comedian, was the guest of Mr. ar 
at their home in Ayot St. Lawrence, where he met Mr. Ber 
his return to London M Yanny Kaye's car was involved 
anot r he we ghtly injured and his right ribs we 
b r ium as usual. When he told 


laughed unbelievingly 
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: SHOWING THE DOMED COUNCIL CHAMBER IN THE BACKGROUND : THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION ON ITS WAY TO THE ALBERT HALL, NOTTINGHAM, WHERE THE FIRST PUBLIC 
” CEREMONY OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM—THE INSTALLATION OF LORD TRENT AS ITS FIRST CHANCELLOR—-TOOK PLACE ON MAY 3 








THE INSTALLATION, BY THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, SENIOR PRO-CHANCELLOR, OF LORD TRENT AS FIRST CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM THE GROUP ON 
THE PLATFORM OF THE ALBERT HALL, NOTTINGHAM, AND, BEFORE THE ORGAN, THE TRUMPETERS OF THE LIFE GUARDS WHO SOUNDED FANFARES. 


THE ‘“CHRISTENING’’ OF NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY—‘“CHILD” OF NOTTINGHAM CITY AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The new University of Nottingham on May 3 hele its first public ceremony that Nottingham University College was being granted full university status, and 
the installation of Lord Trent -as its first Chancell The Vice-Chancellor, Mr in our issue of July 31 last year we devoted two pages to this, the youngest 

B. L. Hallward, referred to this as the University's “ christening,’’ with the the eighteen universities of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The Duke of 
City of Nottingham and the University of Cambridge as its parents,’ the Portland, Senior Pro-Chancellor, installed Lord Trent, and the new Chancellor 
University of London “a foster-parent,"” the University Grants Committee as later conferred honorary degrees on Lord Macmillan, Dr. Trevelyan, Master 
godparent,”’ and the Universities of Oxford, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham { Trinity College, Cambridge; Sir Walter Moberly and Mr. E W. Hives 


Leeds, Sheffield and Reading as uncles in July ! 1948, it was announced Representatives of foreign, Commonwealth and British universities were present 
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PRINCESS MARGARET IN ITALY; AVIATION 
RETROSPECT; AND EVENTS IN GERMANY. 


AN AIRCRAFT OF IQII TAKING OFF IN THE AEROSTATIC FRTE HELD AT WHITE WALTHAM AERODROME, 


A BALLOON (TYPE 1783) GOING UP, PILOTED BY M. CHARLES DOLLFUS, 
MAIDENHEAD : THE DEPERDUSSIN MONOPLANE, PILOTED BY WING COMMANDER J. A. KENT. 


WITH DR. H. ROXBEE COX ON BOARD AS PASSENGER. 
Some of the oldest aircraft in the country demonstrated their powers Continues: 


at the “Grand Aerostatic Féte”’ under the patronage of the Royal Hendon Flying School. Fitted with a 25-h.p. Anmzani“Y" t of 
Aeronautical Society at White Waltham, Maidenhead, on May 8. Large engine, it has a speed of 55 m.p.h. The balloon piloted by M. Charles 
or fast models were excluded. The Deperdussin monoplane, piloted Dollfus, of the t used first in 1783, which made its ascent with the 
by Wing Commander J. A. Kent, was built in 1911, and used in the President of the Royal Aeronautical Society as passenger, was brought 

(Continued opposite. over from Paris. It landed after 22 minutes at a point five miles off. 


Se 


PRINCESS MARGARET IN ROME: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

ATTENDED THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW ON MAY 6, 

WEARING A PRINTED FROCK OF RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 

Princess Margaret arrived in Rome on May 6, where she was the 

uest of H.E. the British Ambassador and Lady Mallet. 

ee s : : he attended the International Horse Show, and saw the British 
PRINCESS MARGARET AT POMPEI! ON MAY 3: H.R.H. WITH rider, Colonel Llewellyn, competing on his horse Foxhunter; and IN THE GARDEN OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, ROME : PRINCESS 
PROF, ELEDIA, RESIDENT ARCHAOLOGIST (L. ; BLACK DRESS), subsequently watched a fashion display. That evening she went MARGARET WITH H.E. THE AMBASSADOR AND LADY MALLET 
AND PROF, MAIURI, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE EXCAVATIONS. to a charity ball, and on Sunday attended morning service in the 
English Church of All Saints with the Ambassador and Lady Mallet. 


TAKING THE SALUTE AT HIS FAREWELL REVIEW: GENERAL LUCIUS THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERAL GERMAN REPUBLIC 
D. CLAY, WHO IS RETIRING AT HIS OWN REQUEST FROM HIS POST MAY 8 BY THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSEMBLY AT BONN: 
OF U.S, MILITARY GOVERNOR IN GERMANY. WAS RECORDED. THOSE VOTING 


General L. D. Clay on May 4 held at Grafenwohr a last review of American troops Just before midnight on May 8 the Constitution of the Federal German Republic was adopted at Bon 

stationed in Germany. The review was provided by the 18th Regiment Combat Assembly. Voting was 53 to 12. Those voting against were the two Communist delegates, te nenben } Pap my 

Team of the Ist Infantry Division and groups from other American Army units two delegates from the Centre Party, and six members of the South German branch of the Christian-Democrats. It was arran aa 
also took part. General Clay later addressed the troops. that copies of the Constitution should be sent to the Military Governors in Frankfurt for ratification . 


JUST BEFORE MIDNIGHT ON 
THE SCENE AS THE AFFIRMATIVE VOTE OF 53 TO 12 
AGAINST REMAINED SEATED. ’ 
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TRAGEDIES OF LAND, SEA AND AIR: 
PICTORIAL RECORDS OF RECENT DISASTERS. 


AN AIR TRAGEDY AT TURIN IN WHICH ITALY’S CHAMPION FOOTBALL TEAM LOST THEIR 
LIVES: THE SCENE OF THE CRASH, SHOWING THE WRECKED AIRCRAFT. 
Thirty-one persons, -~% sixteen players of the Torino Football Club, the holders of the Italian League 
Championship, with their English trainer, Mr. Leslie Lievesley, were killed at Turin on May 4 when a 
transport aircraft, in which they were travelling, struck the top of the hill of Superga, just above the 
city, lost a wing and crashed in the garden of the famous Basilica. 


ABOVE.) WRECKED WHEN HOME 

WARD BOUND ON HER MAIDEN 

VOYAGE : THE ROYAL MAIL 

LINER MAGDALENA, SHOWING 

THE DEVASTATION IN ONE OF 
THE LOUNGES. 


Photographs of the two halves of the 
Magdalena, the 17,500-ton Royal Mail 
turbine liner, which broke in two while 
being towed into Rio de Janeiro 
Harbour on April 26, appeared in our 
issue of May 7. The Magdalena is now 
considered to be a total loss; the 
vessel was insured for £2,500,000. 
Atter the wreck beaches near Sugar 
Loaf Hill, at the entrance to Rio Bay, 
were strewn with stores, chairs and 
tables, and military patrols prevented 
pilfering. 


(RIGHT.) A FIRE AT AN ENGLISH 
MANSION IN WHICH CLARE LADY 
COWLEY LOST HER LIFE: AN 
AERIAL VIEW OF SEAGRY HOUSE, 
NEAR CHIPPENHAM, 


A fire, which began in the early hours 
of May 8, burned out the major part 
of Seagry House, near Chippenham, 
Wiltshire, the home of Claie Countess 
Cowley. Six hours late: Lady Cowley’s 
body was found among débris. It is 
thought that she was overcome while 
attempting to warn the servants on the 
floor above her bedroom. Her butler, 
Mr. F. Hills, tried to rescue her, but 
was beaten back by the flames. A 
photograph of Clare Lady Cowley, 
together with some more details of 
the tragic fire, appear on page 652. 


(Lert.) 

“ DANTE’S INFERNO” AT 
MIDDLESBROUGH: THE 
PALL OF SMOKE WHICH 
ALMOST “ BLACKED-oUT ” 
THE TOWN ON MAY 4 
WHEN A FIRE BROKE OUT 
IN A CHEMICAL WORKS, 


On May 4 Middlesbrough 
was almost “ blacked- 
out’ by a pall of dense 
black smoke caused by a 
fire which broke out in 
the chemical works of 
Sadler and Co. Six fire 
brigades fought the blaze 
and no lives were lost. 


RIGHT.) 

FIGHTING A FIRE AT A 
BRISTOL PAPER STACK: 
FIREMEN TURNING THEIR 
HOSES ON THOUSANDS OF 
TONS OF WASTE PAPER 
WHICH CAUGHT FIRE AT 
ST. ANNE'S SAWMILL. 


Thousands of tons of 
waste paper stacked on 
ground near 
Anne's Sawmill at 
caught fire on 
Firemen and 
volunteers had narrow 
escapes when blazing 
bales of waste paper 
tumbled in a shower of 
smoke and flames. 
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INSIDE SHANGHAI: ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST CITIES PREPARES FOR ATTACK. 


eae 


i 
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CORPS, WHOSE DUTY IS TO MAINTAIN ORDER 


\S ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST CITIES PREPARES FOR SIEGE: THE FRIGATE BLACK SWAN TROOPS OF THE CHINESE DISCIPLINARY 
STEAMING DOWN THE WHANGPOO IN SHANGHAI, CHECK 
RIVER. IN THE FOREGROUND THE CREDENTIALS OF A 


STANDS THE RUSSIAN CONSULATE. NATIONALIST TRUCK. 





PROTECTING THE U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING IN CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH THE AN ECHO OF THE YANGTSE INCIDENT: NAVAL PALL-BEARERS 
SHANGHAI: WORKMEN BOARDING THE GROUND-FLOOR CENTRE OF SHANGHAI ON THEIR WAY TO TAKE UP DEFENSIVE AT THE SHANGHAI CEREMONY MARKING THE BURIAL OF SOME 
OF THE DEAD OF H.M.S. LONDON AND H.M.S. CONSORT IN THE 


WINDOWS AS A PROTECTION IN THE COMING EMERGENCY. POSITIONS ON THE CITY'S PERIMETER. 
HUNGJAO CEMETERY. 





ESCORTING 


NATIONALIST SOLDIER, WITH STEEL HELMET AND FIXED BAYONET, 
COMMUNIST SUSPECTS ALONG A SHANGHAI STREET TO THE GARRISON HEADQUARTERS. 


THE COMMUNISTS, HERE A CHINESE 


NATIONALIST ARMOURED CAR, USED IN FIGHTING 
THROUGH A SHANGHAI STREET, £9 ROUTE FOR ANOTHER BATTLE-FRONT. 


\ TYPE OF CHINESE 

SFEN MOVING 
south-west of Shanghai, on the way to Hangchow; and here the fighting was reported to 
be exceptionally heavy, with Communist guerillas infiltrating to the airfield. Another 


At the date of writing, Communist forces in considerable numbers had begun to move 
heavy Communist drive was reported about 400 miles south-west of Shanghai, this 


to the attack on the western and southern outer defences of Shanghai. Ten 


troops were said to be involved in the attack on Kunshan 


thousand Communist 
This is a city of great strategic importance, some thirty-five miles west of Shanghai, directed against the city of Nanchang, whose capture would open the way for the 
and lying between that city and Soochow According to the official Nationalist Communists to the heart of southern China. In Hong Kong, meanwhile, British 
mmuniqués, these attacks had been repelled, but it was admitted that local with Far East Navy and Army chiefs, Admiral Sir Patrick Brind and General Sir Neil 
it fifty miles Ritchie, had arrived for consultations about the protection of the colony. 


jrawals had been made in the Kashing sector. Kashing lies at 
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PAST AND PRESENT”: By MAJOR C. H. B. PRIDHAM.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


OOKS about cricket have been numerous in recent years. 
cricketing autobiographies by eminent players, some (as I have heard) 


written with, and some without, the help of professional 
journalists. There have been volumes about special seasons 
and tours. And there have been charming, essayistic books, 
like those of Mr. Neville Cardus and Mr. Dudley Carew, 
which are less concerned with facts and figures than with 
atmosphere and style. ‘‘ Days in the Sum’’ was the title of 
one of Mr. Carew’s books : “‘ best keep the happy moments ”’ 
was written long ago by Mr. Masefield, and perhaps it is 
what all sensible people do. The days of grounds under 
water, of incessant or spasmodic rain, runnings to and from 
the pavilion, slow inspection of wickets by umpires apparently 
hostile to all notions of playing—why, good heavens, I can 
remember once standing shivering ina field in the first week of 
June, with tiny snowflakes settling on my hair and trembling 
frame—are forgotten. Like the sundial, these writers record 
only the serene, the happy, hours. There is the sunlit, 
peaceful grass, a silence broken only by the gentle crack 
of ball on bat or constitutional applause for a good stroke, 
old elms shed a benediction on the scene, and (if the setting 
be out of great towns) there are deck-chairs, reclining ladies 
with parasols, tents, and strawberries and cream. If 
Mr. Cardus is the writer (for he is as sedulous a critic of 
music as he is of cricket) there is also music in the air: 
not merely the music of bat and ball, of discreet acclam- 
ation, of birds and bees, but the music of the composers. 
Eager to define a player's characteristics, he will compare 
his methods and achievements to those of Beethoven, 
Mozart or Debussy. He might, it occurs to me, enliven 
musical criticism (should he return to it) by saying that 
Mozart’s strokes remind him of Woolley’s or Reggie 
Spooner’s, or that the end of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
is a furious succession of sixes out of the ground. 

It might be supposed, from the title of Major Pridham’s 
book, that his volume was one of that last kind: the 
word “charm” seems to imply an abandonment of such 
everyday things as records and averages. I 
confess that I should have found it difficult 
to suggest a more suitable title; but there 
must be one, if only one could think of it. 
For, although the entrancement of the game, 
for players and spectators, hangs, like a golden 
haze, over all his pages, they are crowded with 
facts, and some of them facts not easily 
accessible elsewhere. The book can be easily 
read by the merely ruminative reader; but it 
is also a magazine of information for the man 
who enjoys a Cricket Reference Library. My 
friend the late F. S. Ashley-Cooper, who had 
the noblest library of the sort ever assembled, 
would have heartily welcomed it. 

It is, perhaps, the best cricket miscellany 
ever published. The reader simply doesn’t 
know what is coming next: the result being 
that, if one chapter doesn’t specially appeal 
to him, the next may get him thoroughly 
excited. The first chapter is about the Seven- 
oaks Vine Bi-Centenary Match played in 1934 
between the elevens of Lord Sackville and 
Lord Gage, Kent and Sussex. The description 
of the match, of the surroundings, of the 
costumes, is as vivid as a film; and then we come across 
this typical bit of Pridhamian information: ‘‘ Towards 
the end of the match, one of the ancient Laws of 1744 (‘ As 
settled by Ye Cricket Club at Ye Star and Garter in 
Pall Mall’), long since obsolete, was invoked. The striker hit 
a ball up in front of him and collided with the bowler trying 
to catch it; here was a case of Legitimate obstructing the 
field according to the Law of 1744, which reads: ‘ When 
ye Ball is hit up either of ye strikers may hinder ye catch in 
his running Ground or if she is hit directly across ye 
Wickets ye Other Player may place his Body anywhere 
within ye Swing of ye Batt so as to hinder ye Bowler from 
catching her, but he must neither Strike at her, nor touch 
her with his hands.’ ”’ 

Well, even to-day, femininity is ascribed to all sorts of 
objects, from the moon to ships, and small motor-cars ; but 
even in Devonshire, where I was brought up, and where 
almost everything is referred to as ‘‘’ur,” I never heard 
of a cricket-ball being regarded as a female, even when 
the cunning wretch shot or broke and took a wicket. 

That turns up in Major Pridham’s first chapter: his 
next deals with the earliest cricket team to visit England 
from overseas. It arrived from Australia in 1868. Its 
captain was a white man Charles Lawrence, who had 
played as a professional for Surrey and Middlesex ; but the 
rest of the team was black, a party of fuzzy-haired Aborigines 
mainly drawn from a Victorian tribe now probably extinct. 
A bright promoter in Australia had noticed that the skill 
which was exercised in throwing the boomerang could be 
turned to cricket account : as long ago as 1872, in Queensland, 
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ee Charm of Cricket, Past and Present.” By Major C. H. B. Pridham ; 
with an Introduction by Sir Pelham Warner. Illustrations and Field Diagrams 


Herbert Jenkins; 15s.) 





There have been a black threw a 
which is within 2 ft. 





“ THE CHAMPION " : A UNIQUE AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. W. G. GRACE, TAKEN BY PRINCE 
RANJITSINHJI, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, ON JULY 18, 1904. 


“ Grace, going in to bat with T. B. Nicholson, for London 
County v. M.C.C., on his 56th birthday, scored 166 ry 
a 


the bowling of A. E. Relf, A. Fielder, Walter Me 


Hearne.’ 





THE PERFECT FINISH OF A HOOK STROKE-—-EXEMPLIFIED BY A WOMAN: MISS E. SNOWBALL, 
FOR ENGLAND VU. 


AUSTRALIA AT THE OVAL, JULY 12, 1937. SHE 


LADY 
BATS 


“ AUSTRALIAN 
“ A PAST-SCORING 
WOMAN OF GREAT © ERSONAL CHARM AND NATURAL SKILL of 
Reproductions from the book “ The Charm of Cricket, 
Past and Present” ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Herbert 
Jenkins. 


MISS HAZEL PRITCHARD, THE 


BRADMAN,” AT NET PRACTICE : 


cricket-ball 


140 yards, 
of the present world’s 
record. The tour, 
partly as a sporting, 
partly as a commer- 
cial, venture was 
organised, and here is 
the team : “‘ C. Lawrence 





MAJOR C. H. 


B. PRIDHAM, 


THE AUTHOR OF 


. = THE BOOK ON CRICKET REVIEWED ON THIS 
(captain) of Surrey, - Pridh = a os3 

=i . 7 ajor Pridham, who was born in | and 

Middlesex, Scotland, educated at Allhallows School, Honiton, 


and Sandhurst, has been well known for 

his writings on cricket for many years. 

Cricket has always been his recreation 

during his service with the Regular Army ; 

and he is also the author of technical works 
on military subjects. 


Ireland and New South 
Wales XI.’s ; J. Mullagh, 
J. Cuzens and Bullocky, 
of Victoria ; Twopenny, 
of New South Wales; 
Redcap, Tiger, King Cole, Peter, Dick-a-Dick, C. Dumas, 
Mosquito, Jim Crow and Sundown.’’ Major Pridham ex- 
plains ; ‘‘ These appellations—surely the most fantastic that 
ever adorned a cricket score-sheet—were, of course, nick- 
names ; their real native names were described as ‘ too 
polysyllabic, and not very euphonious,’ for convenient 
use in scores and Press reports." 

Their first match was against Surrey, at the Oval: the 
visitors all wore different-coloured sashes (on the principle 
which has led to numbers on men’s backs at Rugger) 
in order that the spectators could tell one from another. 
The Aborigines, not yet acclimatised, were beaten by an 
innings (though Mullagh made 33 and 73), but they showed 
their paces after the match (as they did after every succeed- 
ing match) by an exhibition of spear and boomerang 
throwing, and a display by Dick-a-Dick, who “ defended 
himself by clever dodging against a shower of cricket-balls 
hurled at him. Some 4000 persons witnessed the 
Sports of the Blacks, who were subsequently taken to see the 
Derby at Epsom.”’ The Aborigines were popular wherever 
they went: the outstanding event of their tour was a 
match against the M.C.C., at Lord's, against a strong eleven. 
“It included several well-known amateur 
cricketers of the day; and two Presidents of 
the M.C.C. in the Earl of Coventry (President 
in 1859, who died in his 92nd year in 1930) and 
Viscount Downe (President in 1872). Other 
famous players were R. A. Fitzgerald (Secretary 
of the M.C.C., a Cambridge Blue in 1854-6), 
C. F. Buller (a well-known Harrovian and 
Middlesex amateur), and Col. F. H. Bathurst 
(of Eton and Hampshire).’"” One odd result 
of this tour was that when the first official 
Australian team came over here ten years 
later, the general public was surprised to find 
that they weren't black men. 

So miscellaneous is this enchanting book 
that it is difficult to convey a notion of its 
variety. There are stories of Grace, Prince 
Christian Victor and Ranji; there is a good 
deal about Somerset cricket and chapters on 
regimental cricket, in India and _ elsewhere. 
There is a chapter on “ Curiosities and Eccen- 
tricities of Cricket,’’ another on ‘“ The Hook 
Stroke,’’ and several controversial chapters on 
modern methods of batting, bowling and fielding, 
with illustrative diagrams. There is also a 
chapter on ‘Women’s Test Cricket,” with particular 
reference to the Australian visit in 1937 : I remember seeing 
the match at the Oval: each day the crowd grew larger 
as the rumour went round that this was really good cricket 
and had no relation to rag games at village fétes; and 
good cricket it was. There were no hits out of the ground 
(which is very large, excessively so to the man who has 
to walk back from the middle having made a duck), but 
there were beautiful cuts and drives, accurate bowling 
of all paces, clean catching, and superb ground-fielding. 
Some of the players in that match have been recently 
touring Australia. They have not been so successful there 
as they were here, but they have made their centuries, 
and I think that they could take on some of the weaker 
counties with a fair chance of success. 

The many photographs in the book are all interesting 
and some hitherto unpublished, including one of “ W. G.” 
on his fifty-sixth birthday, going in to score 166 in a 
first-class match. 

Major Pridham quotes freely from old cricket literature, 
and especially from verse about cricket. Such verse is 
plentiful, and some of it, in a light way, is good; but 
it is odd that a game with such old and deep national 
roots, and such a wealth of emotional associations with 
people and places, has (except for Francis Thompson's 
nostalgic lines) produced little that can really rank as 
poetry. Some day, possibly, a poet will be moved to do 
for a whole Cricketing Day, from dawn to dusk, what the 
Poet Laureate, in “ Reynard the Fox,” did for a Hunting 


SCORED 99. 


Day. It may be that men have attempted it and failed ; 
and that we have never known of their failures 

Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 678 of this issue. 
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— comes a moment—there come 
several moments—when “ The Last 
Dolwyn "’ is more Welsh than Wales itself 


distinguished Welsh critic has wittily castigated this 
“ Nevera dull moment in the Welsh village 


tendency 
of Dolwyn. The women are all washing 
the little girls are all scurrying, the 
bicyclists are all bicycling, the shops are 
all selling, and the young men are all 
going for long rambles in the bracken 
On jolly occasions, of course, there is 
no holding anybody ; harpists harping, 
shepherds singing, girls hopping round 
bonfires, policemen inviting old ladies to 
a swig, and a small character 
table doing a traditional dance with a 
walking-stick.”’ 

For Miss Dilys Powell, in short, the 
community-life of Mr. Emlyn Williams’ 
film seems highly exaggerated “ When 
I walk through a village,’ she says, ‘‘ the 
only sign of life apparent to me is a dog 
scratching its ear by the bus-stop, but 
in films community-life is all skip and 
jump.” Sitting, as I do, on a strictly 
Scottish fence, | would venture to suggest 


on a 


that if Mr. Williams—as both author 
and director of this film—is here and 
there inclined to overdo the hop and 


bustle, Miss Powell is also just a wee bit 
inclined in this matter to be witty at 
the expense of the strict truth. The 
fact would seem to be that Miss Powell 
was thinking of an English 
whereas Mr. Williams was thinking of, 
and indeed working in, a Welsh 

It so happens that I am penning 
these lines in a little mining-town 
in Breconshire—whither I have 
come to dandle a curly-headed 
godson of eighteen months for 
whom I have a requited affection. 
And in a short walk through a 
village this morning I certainly 
noted at least half-a-dozen times 
the animation there would be at the 
same time of day in a similar-sized 
village in England or Scotland. 
There was half-a-dozen times more 
street-cornering, gossiping, shop- 
ping, betting, whistling, shouting, 
bicycling and rushing about. There 
was also—it need hardly be added 

more singing. Just as the cross 
and garrulous little River Tawe 
has far more to say to the night air 
than any little river of its size 
should have, so most Welsh villages 
that I have seen have more to do 
and more to talk about in the 
daytime than corresponding places 
in Hants or Northants, or Angus 
or Dumfries. From which I am 
forced ungallantly to conclude that 
my good friend Mr. Williams 
remembers his native Wales better 
than my dear friend Miss Powell 
does. 


village, 


one 


It seems to me to be not so 
much in its atmosphere and 
“ ” CO-STARRING 
local colour as in its story poLwyx ” 
that ‘‘ The Last Days of Dolwyn 


A GREAT ACTRESS WHO “ 
HANDS" 


Mr. Dent's article 


ILL 


The World of the C 


STRATED LONDON NEWS 
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WHOLLY WELSH. 


in fact 


Days of 


\ very 


failed to under 


iS GIVEN THE 
DAME EDITH EVANS AS MERR 


IN THE FIRST FILM WHICH HE HAS 
; SHOWING 
FLOODING 


Let me confess that I found the mechanics of this 
spectacular conclusion quite distractingly clumsy. 


By ALAN DENT. 


ema. 


means of the tough young villain. 








I also failed to 


understand why the two wardens of the flood-gates 


stand how the aged and frail Merri 


CHANCE TO GIVE A GREAT PERFORMANCE AND SEIZES IT WITH BOTH 
A SCENE FROM THE 
FILM IN WHICH HER FOSTER SON DAFYDD (ANTHONY JAMES) TELLS HER THAT DOLWYN IS TO BE EVACUATED, 
BUT SHE AND HER OTHER FOSTER SON GARETH (RICHARD BURTON) CANNOT TAKE IN THE NEWS. 


1 IN “ THE LAST DAYS OF DOLWYN " ; SHOWING 


DIRECTED : EMLYN WILLIAMS AS THE VILLAIN, ROB, IN 


A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH THE VILLAGE WOMEN ARE TAUNTING HIM WHEN HIS 
OF THE VILLAGE 
on this page is devoted to a wholly Welsh film this week 


HAS BEEN TEMPORARILY FOILED 


danger of tampering 








THE LAST DAYS OF 
PLAN FOR THE 


“The Last Days of Dolwyn” 





completely deserted their posts and made no effort 
I to return to them even when they knew there was 


And—even granting the wild 
melodramatics of the whole conclusion 
it cannot easily be maintained that 
Mr. Williams proves himself a _ born 
film - director in this, his first film. 
The throughout is jerky and 
unflowing. The minor characters, though 
all well played by the best Welsh 
actors, are rather too numerous to come 
to life. 

It is for certain incidental Welsh 
touches of both atmosphere and dia- 
logue—details rather than a _ general 
effect—that this film will remain in 
the memory of those who see it. 

I treasure, for example, a little 
scene in which Rob enquires eagerly 
of a hospital-nurse how much sickness 
there is under her care, and the 
wary nurse will allow no more than 
that “‘ Mary Jones has a little cough.” 
“How old is she?” says the villain 
sharply, and receives the immediate 
reply: ‘‘One hundred and two!” 

And it is for Dame Edith’s superb 
portrait of the old woman, torn and 
proud, ignorant, but of an immense 
dignity, at once simple and_ subtle, 
fiery andcomplaisant, brave and ten- 
der, that this film must remain in 
the repertory of worth-while films. 
For Dame Edith is that ex- 


action 


tremely rare thing, a_ great 
actress, and here — thanks to 
Mr. Williams’s admiring care— 


she is given the chance to give a 
great performance and seizes it 
with both hands. She has a scene 
with Lady Dolwyn, mistress of 
the local manor, who attempts 
to coax her to leave her house 
and go and live in a suburb of 
Liverpool. Merri has the last 
word on the subject. 

It is simply this: “ By the 
end of a year my heart would 
break — good morning!” The 
cadence of the last two words 
is at the very core of pathos. 
One has to go back to Sara 
Allgood in Synge’s “ Riders to 
the Sea,’’ or to Yvette Guil- 
bert in the film of Loti’s 
“Pécheur d’Islande’’ to find any 
comparable example of combined 
sorrow and grandeur. 

The performance is, moreover, 
a complete and staggering answer 
to those playgoers who are for 
ever asserting that Dame Edith 
is a great comédienne only. She 
has always had pathos at com- 
mand as well, as those must 
remember her 
and years ago as the loyal Gwenny 
in ‘ The Late Christopher Bean ” 


who saw years 


(British 


tends to go wrong This concerns Lion Film Corporation, Ltd.)—written and directed by Emlyn Williams, and co-starring him with that great actress : 

a tiny Welsh village and its in Dame Eaith evens. Oi. Dent, describes it as “easy to pick holes in thle, a, but concludes by saying (which Mr. Williams brilliantly 
habitants in the year 1892. Im ‘ a a eee aa oo 6 ae Ceres OS Rpm translated from the French into 
measurably the most interesting the Welsh-English). Merri—walk- 
inhabitant is an old woman called Merri, to whom could, singlehanded, achieve the considerable feat of ing slowly through her garden and into the 
Dame Edith Evans gives a burning and most touching drowning a whole village, when the same task meadow beyond is not at all unlike Gwenny 
vitality A scheme has been evolved by an industrial earlier on—had proved to be beyond the physical twenty years later and twenty years older. Like 
concern in Liverpool to carry water from Gwenny, her words are as true as her 
Wales to the towns of Lancashire. This - : a heart is true. It is only the actions 
means—or the villain Rob (Mr. Williams AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. she has to perform in the end which I 
himself) is arranging that it means—turning A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home | hold in question—and that is no fault of 


the village of Dolwyn into a vast lake by 
submerging it, and so depriving the villagers 
of the homes they and their ancestors had 
occupied for centuries. The motive for Rob's 
villainy ? He had in his boyhood been turned 
out of this same village in disgrace for having 
robbed the chapel's collection-plate The 
sequel ? Old Merri herself turns the sluice 
gates on the village in order to conceal the 
fact that the villain’s death had _ been 
brought about by one of her foster-sons 


or abroad, whom we are not 
Each week as the new copy 
thought of his or her friend, 
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able to see frequently, yet desire to keep in touch with. 
arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 


scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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the actress. 
It is easy to pick holes in ‘“ The Last 


Days of Dolwyn."" I doubt very much 
whether the Welsh themselves will be 
wholly satisfied with it. It is hardly 


possible for a non-Welshman to come away 


from it without murmuring: ‘“ How wet 
is their valley!” But because it en- 
shrines that lovely and haunting central 


performance by a Welsh world-actress, it is 
important and must abide 
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DISASTERS BY RAIL AND FIRE: JOHANNESBURG AND GLASGOW DEATH-ROLLS. 


A TRIPLE RAILWAY DISASTER IN WHICH SEVENTY PERSONS LOST THEIR LIVES: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE SCENE NEAR JOHANNESBURG, SHOWING THE THREE TRAINS. 


Early on April 28, three electric trains on the Midway-Langlaagte line were involved in a disaster 
near Johannesburg, which cost the lives of 2 Europeans and 68 non-Europeans, 93 other passengers 
being injured. The first train had been stopped by a signal, and the’ second train drew up 
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GLASGOW'S MOST SERIOUS FIRE FOR MANY YEARS: FIRE-ENGINES PLAYING ON 


On the afternoon of May 4, fire started from an unknown cause in the Glasgow dress-shop of 
Graftons (Fashion Specialists), Ltd., in the busy thoroughfare of Argyle Street. The flames 
spread with exceptional rapidity. Many customers and shup-girls fled to the top of the building, 
and firemen made rescues from the roof-tops by means of turn-table ladders. Eleven of the 


THE ARGYLE STREET 


shop-girls perished in the flames, and two died later in hospital 
about an hour, 
shop, 
on the cinema premises to prevent the fire spreading further 


behind ; a third train crashed into the rear of the second train and ploughed through it The Europeans 
killed were the driver and guard of the second train. The Mayor of Johannesburg has opened 
a fund for the injured and dependants, and the City Council has voted £2500. 


tt 


THIRTEEN SHOP-GIRLS LOST THEIR LIVES. 

The fire was under control in 
in the burnt-out floors. A cinema adjoins the 
leave, and hoses were played 


DRESS-SHOP IN WHICH 


and eleven bodies were found 


and the performance was interrupted, the audience asked to 
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to Battle of Cambrai, fought in Novem 

ber and December, 1917, has always 
possessed interest for students of warfare 
but until now they have had to do without 
an Official British account based on all the 
information available [his interest is due 
to the effect of the battle not only on the 
later course of the First World War, but 
upon the future development of tactics, and 
especially armoured tactics. After the open 
period at the start of the war, it had settled down to become 
a species of siege warfare on a gigantic scale. This was 
a period in which the defensive was generally predominant 
From Cambrai onwards the war became much more open, 
in the phases both of the German and the Allied initiative 
The tank was one of the factors in opening it up. And 
ever since students of war have made Cambrai their starting 
point in dealing with a new era of tactics and of land war 
fare in general. The official volume now published is 
belated and one of the last to see the light. The number 
of those who have personal memories of Cambrai must be 
decreasing rapidly, but the name will not easily be 
forgotten.® 

I myself am one of those for whom these events of over 

thirty-one years ago are particularly vivid. In offensives 
divisions were naturally 
concentrated on very 
narrow fronts. It so 
happened in this case, how- 
ever, that the division on 
the staff of which I was 
serving had, before the 
offensive, brought in a 
number of other divisions, 
and while the front was 
“peaceful,” held practi 
cally the whole front of the 
British offensive. It was 
a quiet and agreeable 
sector, so that there was 
plenty of time between the 
end of August, when we 
first entered the line there, 
and mid-October, when 
preparations began to keep 
the staff at their tables, to 
wander about the front and 
get to know it thoroughly. 
I still remember well the 
view towards Cambrai, 
some eight miles away and 
quite undamaged at that 
time. The result was that 
1 became much more 
familiar with the battlefield 
than would normally be the 
case, even though during 
the battle itself my atten- 
tion was confined to a 
relatively narrow frontage on the left flank. 
I recall two features not mentioned by 
Captain Miles : the advantage of the misty 
weather which permitted roads to be 
metalled and rolled by steam-rollers in 
sections normally in full view of the enemy, 
and our annoyance that on the eve of the 
offensive we got little or no value from the 
excellent light railways because the trucks 
were loaded up with material which they 
were to carry forward when these railways 
were linked with the German system. 

The tank at Cambrai has been given 
plenty of attention, and deserves it. Those 
who have studied the battle superficially 
are, however, unaware how much the gun 
contributed to the success gained in the 
first stage by the British. This was, in 
fact, the first occasion on which what 
was then called “ unregistered,” and is now 
called “ predicted,” fire was really exploited. 

It would in any case have been imipossible 
to do away with the long preliminary 
bombardment, which gave away the secret 
of the offensive in advance, unless there 
had been enough tanks available to roll 
out and tear away the immense aprons of 
wire in front of the Hindenburg lines. 
What the new technical methods described 
in this book achieved was to do away with 
the registration and calibration of every 
new gun and battery brought in to 
reinforce the fire-power of the offensive A 
and that was in some respects as important 
a feature of the battle as the success of 
the tanks. They had been in use for well 
over a year, though never on such a scale 
and never in the way that their inventors 
and the tactical experts connected with 
them desired. It must also be noted 
that tanks were not employed by the 
Germans in the counter-offensive, and that 
it was almost as successful as the British offensive had been. 

One cannot resist the conclusion, after reading this book, 
that, tactically, the Germans were just a shade the more 
skilful Their superiority was very slight all through, 
and did not exist if they are compared with the best British 
units and formations; but the little there was counted 
heavily over the whole period of the battle. It is probable, 
for example, that, if they had been in our place, they would 
have cleared Flesquiéres more quickly than we did. This 
was the one point at which the initial assault was repulsed 
and the tanks suffered a serious reverse from the fire of 
field guns. Not all the British brigades were led as was the 
186th by Brig.-General R. B. Bradford, V.C., an almost 
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* “ Military Operations ; France and Belgium, 1917 The Battle of 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


legendary figure, then aged twenty-five, who was afterwards 
killed in action—if they had been the results might 
have been different. On both sides there was failure to 
exploit the great success which each side achieved in the 
assault. Ours was brought about by the delay in getting 
information to the higher formations, by the slow issue 
and transmission of orders, in some cases by lack of ex 
perience in the battalions, and by the general failure of 
the cavalry. This was due in part to the fact that 
Flesquiéres held out so long, but there was also a certain 
lack of thrust. In any case, the day of the horseman 
was passing in France, though he survived to accomplish 
great things in the Near and Middle East. The armour- 


piercing bullet was also creating a problem for the tank 
of the period 





MARKED THE PASSING OF HORSED CAVALRY: A PHOTOGRAPH 
ON A RESERVE-LINE ROAD, WITH MOTOR-CYCLE MACHINE-GUNS, 





HERALDED A NEW ERA OF ARMOURED TACTICS: 


Cambrai marked the final setting of the horseman’s star in France. 


The end of a battle which had set the church-bells of 
Britain ringing was most disappointing. The German 
counter-attack on the right was highly successful and 
gained a considerable amount of ground beyond the original 
British front line. On the left the counter-attack was 
brilliantly repulsed with heavy loss, but even here a fairly 
deep withdrawal had to be made from the salient which 
included the Bourlon ridge. The deep exploitation up to 
the Sensée River, which would have seriously disrupted 
the German front, had never looked like materialising. 
It was to be the last chance for some time to come, since 
the Germans from now on rapidly reinforced the Western 
Front from Russia, and were able to take the offensive and 
to secure great successes in the spring and early summer 
of 1918. Wisdom after the event—and there was a measure 
of it before the event, at least among Tank Corps officers— 
shows that a serious mistake was made in committing 





THE WORLD: 
CAMBRAI-THE RETURN TO OPEN WARFARE. 


CAMBRAI, SHOWING A 
ABOUT TO CROSS A TRENCH AS IT ADVANCED ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


In his article on this page, Captain Cy:il Falls reviews an official British account, published somewhat belatedly, 
This battle, which took place over thirty-one years ago—in November and December, 1917 

has, in Captain Falls’ words, “ always possessed interest for students of warfare . . . 
of the battle, not only on the later course of the First World War, but upon the future development of tactics, and 
Captain Falls discusses the use or the tank at Cambrai, which “ has been given plenty 
and was ‘one of the factors” in the return to open warfare 
for our failure in not exploiting the great success achieved in the assault was “ the general failure of the cavalry.” 
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practically all the available tanks to the task 
of rolling out or dragging away the wire. This 
task was essential, but it could still have been 
accomplished if a reserve of tanks had been 
kept in hand, and the value of such a reserve 
would have been immense. 

To sum up, this was a battle of open war- 
fare and was intended to be such to a much 
greater extent than it proved to be, yet at 
the same time it was controlled rather in the 
manner of the battles of trench or siege warfare. Command 
posts, notably those of divisions, were generally too far in 
rear, and in some cases had actually to be ordered forward. 
The old conception, true to a certain extent in trench 
warfare, that the function of commanders above those of 
battalions was to make a good plan and put in their reserves 
at the proper time and place, was not dissipated, as it should 
have been, by the new conception. An operation of this 
sort, particularly when conducted with troops in the main 
inexperienced and having done no special training with the 
tanks which were to be their partners in action, would 
need to be controlled throughout. The best plan will not 
go on working automatically, even if the experience is there. 
The friction of warfare is best overcome, says Clausewitz, 
by “ the habituation of the army to war,” but he also points 
out again and again that 
the commander must never 
take his hand from the 
work, and Foch reinforces 
him with the question : “ If 
you do nothing, do you 
fancy your work will do 
itself ?’’ Even the slowest- 
footed of the commanders 
would have resented the 
reproach that they were 
not controlling the battle, 
and they were trying to 
according to their lights, 
but without success. 

The great point about 
the Battle of Cambrai is, 
however, that it set people 
thinking and prophesying. 
The most enlightened 
officers saw in it a signpost 
pointing to victory, and 
there they were right, 
though the road was a long 
one and it was impossible 
at first to follow it. Before 
‘that could be done a whole 
series of German offensives 
had to be encountered. 
The Germans, virtually 
speaking, never used tanks, 
having at their disposal 
only the merest handful 
captured from us and a 
very few of indifferent design built by them- 
selves. (Actually, on at least one occasion, 
the few they did throw into the battle in 
1918 exercised a powerful moral effect on 
our troops, and induced many to ask them 
selves what would have happened if the 
enemy had been possessed of tanks on a 
large scale in March, April or May.) When 
the Allies returned to the offensive the 
lessons of Cambrai were applied as far as 
was possible with young and half-trained 
troops. The results were sensational. The 
Germans were utterly defeated and suing 
for an armistice within less than three 
months, while on our side the planners were 
still thinking out how they would manage 
affairs in the year 1919. 

The training of post-war armies was 
much influenced by this battle. The 
Germans, who went through the First 
World War practically without tanks and 
were for long prevented from acquiring any 
by the peace terms, took the lessons most 
deeply to heart, or, at any rate, were the 
most successful in applying them. New 
material, far superior to that in use at 
Cambrai, was evolved by them, but still the 
threads led back to this starting-point of a 
new phase of tactics. In the Second World 
War much that could have been foretold 
from experience and study of Cambrai—and 
a good deal of it was, in fact, foretold by 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller—became 
commonplace experience. This state of 
affairs continued right up to the end, even 
though from time to time there were signs 
of a return of the power of the defensive and 
even of a return of static warfare. To-day 
there are a number of intelligent soldiers 
who believe that the gun and its various 
allies have again beaten the tank. It may 
be so. Good guns will always beat tanks 
if they meet them on equal terms, but they hardly ever do. 
In the nature of things the guns have to be spread out in a 
defensive cordon, whereas the tanks can concentrate in secret 
so as to obtain very great superiority on the frontage of attack. 

There are others who assert that land warfare as we 
knew it in the late war is impossible under modern con 
ditions. My own view is that nothing has yet been invented 
which is likely to be produced in sufficient quantity to 
render mobile land warfare impossible, though it may be 
greatly modified ; but I am far from denying that something 
may be. Science and heavy industry have certainly taken 
charge of military destinies to a greater extent than ever 
before, but it has always been difficult to foresee even the 
effect of known weapons and equipment which have not 
been thoroughly tried out in actual operations. Cambrai 
has not the attraction of a decisive battle, but it remains 
a significant one. 


SHOWING CAPTURED GERMAN 
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HEADED BY THEIR REGIMENTAL BAND: THE 1ST ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS PASSING THROUGH TRAFALGAR SQUARE ON THE SEVEN-MILE MARCH THROUGH LONDON 


OF MEN OF THE REGULAR ARMY ON THURSDAY, MAY 5. 


THE 1ST ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS 
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BRITAIN’S SHOP-WINDOW FOR THE WORLD: 
THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR—1949. 


_ 28th British 
Industries Fair, 

held between May 2 
and May 13, attracted 
a large number of 
oversea buyers by 
providing them with 
a superb display of 
Britain's latest manu 
factures Although 
the total number of 
exhibits covered 
nearly 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, hun- 
dreds of applicants 
were unsuccessful. 
At Olympia, 1302 
manufacturers dis- 
played their wares in 
twelve trade groups ; 
Continued opposite. 








(RIGHT.) 
A DRESS-FABRIC DISPLAY 
3 AT THE EARL’S COURT 
ae SECTION OF THE BRITISH 
. PE — INDUSTRIES FAIR ; SHOW- 
-) ING MATERIALS DRAPED 
——— ef ae : ¥ ON MODELS OF FAIR 
*, ROUNDABOUTS 


WHERI THE NUMBER OF EXHIBITS CREATED A RECORD THE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES FAIR, HEAVY SECTION, AT CASTLE BROMWICH, BIRMINGHAM, 





A SECTION OF THE B.I.F. WHICH PARTICULARLY ILLUSTRATED THE SKILL AND INGENUITY OF THE BRITISH 


WORKMAN : THE TOYS AND 
GAMES DISPLAY; SHOWING THE FIRST DISPLAY OF ITS KIND: AN ATOMIC ENERGY SECTION AT 


SOME OF THE TOY CARS. OLYMPIA, WHICH ILLUSTRATED THE APPLICATION OF RADIO-ACTIVE ISOTOPES 


AN UNENDING DELIGHT: A KITCHEN WHICH CAN BE BUILT UP WITH UNITS TO ANY SIZE AND SHAPE: 
ONE OF THE EXHIBITS AT CASTLE BROMWICH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Continued} 
languages between them. The stands at Olympia displayed goods ranging from brush-ware and 


chemicals to printing machinery and baby-carriages The largest show was of jewellery and silverware, 
which drew thousands of visitors to the stands. At the Ministry of Supply's stand, a booklet on 
radio isotopes was distributed which claimed that the atomic energy research establishment at Harwell is 


A DISPLAY TO DAZZLE CHILDREN AND DELIGHT THEIR PARENTS: SOME 
now able to produce artificial radio-active material for research and industry in sufficient quantities 


Or THE BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED DOLLS IN THE OLYMPIA TOY SECTION 
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D: MANUFACTURED BY BRITISH WORKMEN: B.LF. 
ATTRACTIONS IN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


Continued 
at Earl's Court there 
were 738 exhibitors in 
nine groups; and at 
Birmingham the 
heavier industries 
were displayed over 
about 10 acres, the 
number of exhibitors 
119¢ being a 
record Great care 
was taken to provide 
buyers at the B.I.F 
with every assistance 
in making their in- 
spections A con 
stant coach service 
ran between Olympia 
and Earl's Court, and 
the corps of inter- 
preters spoke thirty 
Continued below. 


(LEFT.) 

LEAVING THE EARL’S 
COURT SECTION OF THE 
B.L.F.: H.M. THE QUEEN, 
WITH MR. HAROLD WIL 
SON FOLLOWED BY 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR A VIEW OF THE EXTERIOR 
OF THE OLYMPIA SECTION ON THE OPENING DAY MAY 2 


ENLARGED TO FOUR TIMES THE SIZE OF THE HUMAN EYE: A MODEL, WITH THE HINGED BACK OPEN, SHOWTN« 


AN INVERTED IMAGE 
THE NEAREST APPROACH TO THE HUMAN EYE IN MODEL FORM: A WORKIN( REFLECTED THROUGH THI 
MODEL USED TO GIVE ACTUAL DEMONSTRATIONS OF OPTICS. oan 
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A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF TELEVISION: VISITORS TO CASTLE BROMWICH, BIRMINGHAM, TELEVISED 
BY THE CAMERA IN THE FOREGROUND, SEE THE RESULTS ON THE SCREEN FACING THEM. 
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to meet all normal demands. At Earl's Court, over 300 firms presented the biggest display of textiles 
ever staged under one roof. On May 3, the Queen, Queen Mary, Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the Princess Royal spent nearly three hours touring the B.I.F. at Earl's Court. On 
May 5, the Royal party again visited the B.I.F., when they spent nearly three hours at the Olympia MADE 
It is of interest to note that Queen Mary has never missed the Fair since it started in 1915 AT 


IN BRITAIN TWO BEAUTIFUL DUTCH DOLLS IN THE TOY SECTION 
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FOUND AT LAST: A BI-LINGUAL KEY TO THE PREVIOUSLY 
UNDECIPHERABLE HITTITE HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


By PROFESSOR H. TH. BOSSERT, 


Director of the Department for Near-Eastern Studies, at the University of Istanbul. 


[' was in the year 1812 that the famous English 
traveller Burckhardt discovered the first Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscription in the North Syrian city of 
Hamah. The inscription was published in 1822, 
and very soon after more inscriptions of the same 
pictographic character came to be known, so that 
already in 1874 the Englishman Wright could venture 
to ascribe them to the Hittites, known at that time 
chiefly through the Bible and through Egyptian 
sources. This ingenious hypothesis which Wright had 
put forward without at the time being able to sub- 
stantiate it in any way, proved to be correct at the 
end of long decades of work on the inscriptions. 
When in the year 1908 Winckler and Macridy un- 
covered the Hittite state archives of Bogazkéy 
(Central Anatolia), with their thousands of legible clay 





SHOWING IN THE FOREGROUND THE SPOT WHERE THE NORTHERN GATEWAY 


WAS LATER ,UNCOVERED BY PROFESSOR BOSSERT'S PARTY : 


THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS TO THE NORTH 


tablets in cuneiform writing, the problem of the 
decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic script 
seemed to have come nearer to its solution. It was to 
be hoped that among the different languages repre- 
sented in the Bogazkéy archives the one known up 
to now as written in hieroglyphics should be found in 
cuneiform script. This seemed all the more probable, 
as a great number of seal impressions on clay, bearing 
legends in the Hittite hieroglyphic script, came to 
light. Their discovery led to the conclusion that, 
as far as it was not identical with the cuneiform 
Hittite, the hieroglyphic Hittite had to be considered 
a language co-existing with the former and equalling 
it in importance. When the attempts to decipher 
the hieroglyphic by way of the cuneiform Hittite 
proved to be in vain, however, great hope was placed 
in the other languages represented in the Bogazkéy 
archives, among which the Luvian seemed to present 
the greatest probability of being, if not identical, at 
least related to the hieroglyphic Hittite language. 
Yet this hope, too, turned out to be vain. It was not 
possible to make any decisive progress in the decipher- 
ment and the translation of the Hittite hieroglyphic 
texts. The little that had already been found by 
students like Sayce, Mordtmann, Menant, Peiser, 
Halévy, Jensen, Messerschmidt, Gleye, Thompson and 
Frank could for a long time barely be surpassed. It 


Pheenician as well as in Hittite hieroglyphic writing, 
lying all around. The co-existence 
writing systems, discovered for the first time on one 
and the same site, was the chief factor in the decision 
of the author to dig at Karatepe. The plan was 
realised one vear later. In the fall of 1947, thanks to 
the financial support of the Turkish Historical Society 
(Tiirk Tarih Kurumu), the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Istanbul and the General Direction of 
Museums and Antiquities, excavations were started, 
under the direction of the author and with the co- 
operation of his students, Assistant Professors Dr. 
Bahadir Alkim and Dr. Halet Cambel, Assistant 
Dr. Nihal Ongunsu, Dr. Franz Steinherr, Dr. Muhibbe 
Darga-Anstock and architect Ibrahim Siizen. Work 
was continued in the spring and in the fall of 1948, 
and will be carried on this 

fall (1949). 
The results obtained up 
to now can be summarised 


as follows : two late Hittite 
fortresses on the Karatepe 
and the Domuztepe lie 


opposite one another, on both 
sides of the Ceyhan River, 
the ancient Pyramos. The 
larger and better-preserved 
stronghold is the one on 
Karatepe, while the one on 
Domuztepe has been badly 
damaged by a later Roman 
settlement. The Karatepe 
citadel, which has a north- 
south axis of approximately 
43° m., is surrounded by a 
city-wall, fortified by 
rectangular towers projecting 
at almost regular intervals. 
The stronghold is accessible 
by two main entrance 
buildings, situated to the 
north and to the south, 
respectively, both of which 


TO THE KARATEPE CITADEL 
A VIEW FROM KARATEPF, LOOKING TOWARD 


of these two 
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SEATED ON STONES WHICH LATEK TURNED OUT TO BE UPRIGHT SLABS 
BEARING THE GREAT PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTION WHICH PROVIDES THE 
KEY TO HITTITE HIEROGLYPHIC SCRIPT : MEMBERS OF THE FIRST DIGGING 
EXPEDITION TO KARATEPE PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE EXCAVATION STARTED. 


What is sensational about the whole thing is, that 
in both entrance buildings the panels on the left-hand 
side bear inscriptions in old-Pheenician, the right-hand 
ones, however, inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphic 
script. The study of the texts has shown, moreover, 
that they are not of different content, but that we are 
here in the presence of a bi-lingual record, i.e., a text 
written in two different languages. For the very first 
time we have here the possibility of penetrating into 
the hieroglyphic Hittite language by way of the 
legible and translatable old-Phcenician text. The 
considerable length of the inscriptions should make it 
possible, moreover, to delve into the grammatical and 
lexicographical details of this new language, which has 
turned out to be of Indo-European character. In con- 
nection with this, the hope that before long it will be 
possible on the basis of the Karatepe inscriptions to 
translate the other Hittite hieroglyphic texts, seems 
fully justified. A very rich material that up to now 
could not be utilised will therefore be at our disposal 
for the study of Anatolian and Syrian history, for a 
period that is known to-day only to a very small extent. 

It might interest the reader to hear something 
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have been excavated. The about the content of the Karatepe inscriptions. We 
are told that the stronghold 
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a Asitawandas tells us of the 
iy time of his own reign, but 
he relates rather events of 
a peaceful than of a military 
nature. Again and again he 
insists on the fact that the 
time of his reign had been a 
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THE SITE OF A DISCOVERY WHICH CAN BE COMPARED TO THAT OF THE ROSETTA STONE: A PLAN OF 
THE TWO LATE-HITTITE STRONGHOLDS ON THE KARATEPE (ABOVE, RIGHT) AND THE DOMUZTEPE (BELOW, 
LEFT) SEPARATED BY THE CEYHAN RIVER, THE ANCIENT PYRAMOS, AND SITUATED IN THE FOOTHILLS 


OF THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS. 


architectural plan of these buildings is essentially 
identical: a long corridor, flanked by towers 
and decorated on both sides by inscribed and 


time of happiness and well- 
being for his people, the 
Danuna, His father was 
probably Awarikus, men- 
tioned as Uriki in the Assyrian texts. If this holds true, 
the reign of Asitawandas must have been before 730 B.c. 
He was therefore probably the last king before his 
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A MODERN DRAWING OF THE 


was only in the years of 1929-47 that Meriggi, Hrozny, 

Gelb, Forrer and myself succeeded, by using new 

methods, in determining 

the reading values of the 5 

most common hieroglyphic Om” 

signs, The fact that this 

language could now be 

read to some extent did 

not mean, however, that 

it could be translated, 

especially as it could not 

be identified with any of \D 

the Bogazkéy languages. 

There was thus not much 

more left to do at this 

stage, than to hope for 

the future discovery of extensive bi-lingual records. 
It was in the spring of 1946 that, while I was 

exploring the region together with Dr. Halet Cambel, 

Assistant Professor of Archeology at the University 

of Istanbul, we discovered in the mountains bordering 

the Cilician Plain a fortified hill with a king’s statue 

covered all over with old-Pheenician writing and 

fragments of sculptures and inscriptions in old- 


PHRASE OF THE HITTITE-HIEROGLYPHIC AND PHCENICIAN INSCRIP 
sculptured panels, leads up to the main entrance- 
gate, flanked on either. side by lateral recesses, 
equally decorated by inscribed and_ sculptured 
slabs: A great number of buildings had _ been 
constructed within the fortified area The largest 
of them, situated on the summit of the hill, has 
been excavated, but did not yield any sculptures 
or inscriptions. 


TION 


TOP LINE) THE HIEROGLYPHIC ; {CENTRE} THE PHCENICIAN TEXT’; 


AND [BOTTOM] A TRANSCRIPTION OF THE PHO NICIAN WORDS IN MODERN HEBREW SCRIPT, EACH WORD BEING THE EQUIVALENT OF THE RESPECTIVE HITTITE WORD ON THE TOP LINE. 


country became an 
725-715 B.c. 


Assyrian province, around 
As Karatepe has been settled in only one 


period, i.e., the time before 730 B.c., all the finds belong 
to the same era, which archzologically is of great signifi- 
cance. All in all, it is probably not an overstatement to 
say that the Karatepe finds can, from the philological 
as well as from the archeological point of view, be 
ranked as a scientific event of first-rate importance. 
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THE LAST KING OF THE DANUNA: SCULPTURED PANELS AT KARATEPE. 
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A SCENE PROBABLY OF RELIGIOUS OR MYTHOL( SAL SIGNIF : THE DEER-HUNT, 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST PICTURES OF A SEA-GOING VESSEL: A _ SEA-SHIP 
‘TER AND HIS QUARRY STANDING ON AN ANTITHETIC GROUP OF BULLS. 


OF THE DANUNA FROM THE NORTH GATE OF THE KARATEPE CITADEL. WITH THE HU 


ms 


THE RIGHT-HAND SIDE OF THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR OF THE NORTHERN CITADEL-GATE : 

AND HITTITE HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTIONS CAN BE SEEN ON MOST OF 
decorated with inscribed and sculptured panels, one of these depicting a ship 
with the captain keeping watch, the crew rowing and a man sitting under the spur, 


THE PORTAL LION IS BROKEN BUT THE RELIEFS FOLLOWING IT ARE WELL PRESERVED 
THE RELIEFS AND ON THEIR BASES. 


In-an article on page 664 Professor Bossert describes the discovery of two late- 
Hittite strongholds at Karatepe and Domuztepe, im the foothills of the Taurus 
Mountains. The excavations have revealed material of the greatest interest, the 
most important (illustrated and described on pages 664, 666-667) being bi-lingual 
inscriptions which provide the key to the translation of Hiftite hieroglyphics. The 
entrance corridors to the north and south gates of the Karatepe citadel are 


raising a drinking cup. The line of decorated panels bearing Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscriptions depict the god Bes, several hunting scenes, a woman suckling her child, 
and an eagle-headed genius with a winged sun-disc above his head. The hieroglyphic 
inscriptions correspond to those in old-Pheenician on the opposite side 
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A DISCOVERY WHICH CAN BE COMPARED TO THAT OF THE ROSETTA STONE: THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR O 


which provided the key for the decipherment of the ancient monuments of Egypt 
and bore inscriptions in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. The bi-lingual 
inscriptions at Karatepe were found in the entrance corridors to the north and 


The excavations at Karatepe described by Professor Bossert on page 664 have 
proved to be of the greatest philological, as well as archzological, importance, as 
the discovery of bi-lingual inscriptions has at last provided the key to the 
Hittite hieroglyphic script which has baffled philologists for a century. This 
liscovery may be compared to thats of the Rosetta Stone by Boussard in 1799, 


south gates, the panels on the left-hand side bearing inscriptions in old 
Phoenician and those on the right in Hittite hieroglyphic script (see page 665) 
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IDOR OF THE NORTH GATE AT KARATEPE, SHOWING THE SCULPTURED PANELS AND PHOENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


and Syria. The citadel at Karatepe was built by Asitawandas, King of the 
Danuna, who reigned before 730 B.C. and was probably the last king before his 
country became an Assyrian province about 725-715 B.C It is claimed that 
forty phrases of the hieroglyphic text have been deciphered so far, and it may be 
that the knowledge acquired may help in deciphering the Minoan script of Crete. 


gypt 
gual 
and 
old 
665) 


A study of the texts showed that they were identical, and the way was open to 
arrive at a translation of the hieroglyphics through the legible and translatable 
old Pheenician text. On this basis it may be possible to eventually translate the 
great wealth of Hittite hieroglyphic texts, including those found in the Bogazkéy 
archives, and thus fill in a gap of about six centuries in the history of Anatolia 
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LIFE AT KARATEPE IN 700 B.C. 
RECORDED IN SCULPTURED SCENES. 
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A ROYAL BANQUET ; AND OTHER 
SCENES OF 2000 YEARS AGO. 
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FROM A PANEL IN THE NORTHERN ENTRANCE CORRIDOR AT 
KARATEPE DETAIL OF BES, THE EGYPTIAN GOD OF RECREA 
TION, CARRYING TWO MONKEYS ON HIS SHOULDERS. 





A BATTLE SCENE COMPOSED OF THREE FRAGMENTS FROM THE THE LEFT-HAND’ SIDE 
SOUTHERN GATE: A DRAWING SHOWING WARRIORS ATTACK- 
ING AN ENEMY AND AN ANTITHETIC GROUP OF HORSEMEN, 











. 3 
PORTAL SPHINX OF THE 


NORTHERN GATE OF THE KARATEPE CITADEL—THE 
INLAID EYES SHOULD BE NOTED, 




















DETAIL OF THE BANQUET SCENE (PHOTOGRAPH ON LEFT) : 
ww" KING ASITAWANDAS SEATED IN AN ARMCHAIR, WITH A 











A SCENE FROM THE SOUTHERN GATEWAY: THE BANQUET OF ASITAWANDAS, KING OF THE DANUNA, SHOWING 
\ FOUR MUSICIANS (BOTTOM, LEFT), A SLAUGHTER- 
a ING SCENE (BOTTOM, RIGHT), 


SERVANT HOLDING A FAN STANDING BEHIND HIM, 





AND SERVANTS. 









































A GOD STANDING ON A BULL, WITH A FALCON IN ONE THE SCULPTURED STORY OF DAILY LIFE AT KARATEPE: SHOWING A HITTILE HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTION 
HAND AND A HARE IN THE OTHER, WITH A SMALLER A FISHING AND BIRD-CATCHING® SCENE FROM THE AT THE BASE: THE QUEEN ENTHRONED AND HOLD- 


DIVINITY, POSSIBLY HIS SON, IN FRONT. SOUTHERN 
On the previous pages we have described and illustrated the most interesting 
aspect of Professor Bossert's discoveries at Karatepe—the finding of a key to the 
Hittite hieroglyphic script—whose importance is fully explained in his article on 
page 664. Here we illustrate some \ef the sculptured panels lining the entrance 
corridors to the north and south gates, which depict incidents in the daily life 
of the Court of King Asitawandas and of his people, the Danuna, and the 
divinities they worshipped. The banquet of King Asitawandas presents a lively 





GATEWAY. ING A FLOWER AND A DRINKING CUP. 
scene, with the file of servants carrying wine and various dishes, including a roasted 
duck and a hare, while a band of four musicians play and two attendants with 
fans drive away the flies, which Professor Bossert states are particularly annoying 
at Karatepe. In another panel men are depicted fishing and catching birds. In 
a battle-scene, warriors in crested helmets, with round shields and daggers, attack 
an enemy, while below are grouped horsemen wearing helmets of a different shape, 
with a groom holding the horses’ heads. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


2.—REALISTIC TRAINING IN THE LIGHT CAMPS. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


HE moral element, the physical, 
and that of realistic training 
form the main features of the life of 
the Light Camps. I touched upon the 
first of these in the previous article, and 
shall be returning to it in the con- 
cluding one. The physical element 
was the main subject of the first article. This article will be devoted te 
realistic training. With regard to weapons and equipment, it is the object 
of the instructors to do away with, as far as possible, the old parrot-like recitals 
about cocking-pieces, gas-vents and the like, and to teach the pupil to know 
and understand the material rather than to talk about it. It is also their object 
to make him approach his weapons from the very first as fighting tools and give 
him the earliest possible opportunity consistent with safety of using them in the 
closest possible approximation to the conditions of battle. It is considered, for 
instance, that by the end of the second month of training the young soldier should 
be able to take apart and reassemble in the dark the portable weapons belonging 
to his arm. He is pushed forward rapidly in weapon training, not only because 
this is held to be desirable in itself, but also because it is believed that such a 
method will stimulate his interest. 

In the same way, the teaching of minor tactics begins from the very start of 
the recruit’s service, instead of this being given up almost entirely to physical 
exercises and drill on the square. It cannot be said that drill is neglected ; indeed, 
what I saw of it was generally good. It goes on all the time, but fewer hours of 
the first stage are devoted to it than was formerly the case or is perhaps the case 
in the British Army. By the second month, training is accentuated in subjects 
such as knowledge and use of ground, camouflage, orientation, protection against 
fire and mines, patrol combats, night exercises. Great importance is attributed 
to the last. Night, it is contended, ought not to hamper the combatant to the 
extent that it was believed to before the war, since under cover of night the attacker 
is in part shielded from hostile fire. In all tactical exercises it is the aim to confront 
the pupil frequently with 
unexpected situations in 
order to accustom him to 
rapid thinking, initiative 
and aggressive spirit. An 
attempt is made to render 
him familiar with the 
type of operations con- 
ducted deep within the 
enemy's lines and the 
actions of partisans, com- 
mandos and _ airborne 
troops. 

Musketry training with 
live ammunition also 
begins at once. For the 
first two months it is 
carefully controlled 
deliberate fire. After that, 
snap shooting at fleeting 
targets begins to be 
developed. One of the 
most remarkable features 
of the training is the 
insistence upon the 
habituation of the soldier 
to overhead fire. This 
form of test is carried 
out with what appears to 
the British observer great 
boldness, at least for 
peacetime training. It is 
recognised that it involves 
a fractional risk, but it 
is contended that this is 
compensated for many 
times over by the confi- 
dence which is imparted 
by the experience. Ona 
highly ingenious minia- 
ture range machine-guns 
fire bursts from fixed 
positions, while the men 
move about below the streams of bullets in deep-sunk lanes and afterwards along a 
bank between two streams, They thus acquire at the earliest stage of their military 
career a taste of the genuine atmosphere and circumstances of war. This training 
makes a most impressive scene. Amid the angry clatter of the machine-guns the 
men move calmly and coolly along the lanes, at one point creeping below wire entangle- 
ments, and along the banks. It is impossible to imagine greater realism created 
with relatively simple and economical equipment. This is invaluable experience. 

Another exercise carried out at an early stage is that of boarding an aircraft 
in the quickest possible time and disembarking from it by jumping. An old frame 
without engines suffices for this form of training. Various exercises with appliances 
made familiar in this country by the battle schools of the war period are brought 
into play. One of them is what may be called a table-cloth of low barbed wire, 
through which squad after squad is taught to pass at high speed. Another is the 
rapid ascent of a slippery slope. Yet another is the scaling of a high wooden wall, 
to be surmounted only by a skilled athlete if fe goes at it deliberately, but negotiable 
by any fit man of normal size and strength if he approaches at a rapid pace and 
determination to get over. Here is indeed the keyword to most of the exercises 
of this sort. They do not call for exceptional skill and strength, but they demand 
determination and self-confidence. One of the easiest from the physical point of 
view is said to be the most daunting at first: an apparatus by which the men 
swing themselves across a deep trench, or small natural ravine, if one is available. 
This is known as the ‘ Grand Tarzan.” 

The passage of a bridge formed by a series of planks, hung on chains so that 
they swing when the weight is placed upon them, is typical of the exercises for 
engendering self-confidence. To a young man with a sense of balance it is probably 
not more difficult than stepping on and off an escalator in the London Underground is 
toan old man or woman up from the country ; but we have all watched aged country 
cousins making a great fuss about doing this. In all these exercises with bridges, 
ropes, walls, trenches, ladders of various types, an effort is made to impart to the 
pupil the correct poise and balance. Here a good example must be set by the junior 





USING THEIR OWN INITIATIVE IN ACTION UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF OBSERVING OFFICERS (ON LEFT): MEN OF A LIGHT 
MACHINE-GUN SECTION COVERING 

In this, the second of three articles on the renaissance of the French Army, which is based on the famous Light Camps instituted by 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, Captain Falls stresses the realism of the training given to the young conscripts at these camps and states 
that the exercises are conducted in a fatherly way, the observers leading the reciuits on to discover their own mistakes. The articles are 
illustrated by drawings specially commissioned by this paper from Captain Bryan de Grineau, who recently visited the Light Camps, and This riod of six 

some of these appear here and on later pages in this issue. pe 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau. 


A PATROL DURING AN EXERCISE. 
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instructor or “ monitor.”” He is also 
expected to display calm mingled with 
his determination and friendliness 
mingled with his exhortations. And 
in. this respect the spirit originally 
introduced by General de Lattre de 
Tassigny and his subordinates is one 
of the triumphs of the training scheme. Naturally my experience of the Light 
Camps was a brief one, but it sufficed to convince me that there was a good 
spirit in them and that, from the commandants downward, sympathy and 
understanding were displayed. 

Stress is laid upon hand-to-hand combat, with and without weapons, which is 
closely bound up with physical training. I saw this at its best at the Ecole de 
Cadres at Strasbourg, which I had visited in magnificent weather, more fortunate 
in this than Captain de Grineau, who tells me that this was the least satisfactory 
part of his tour, because drenching rain practically confined training to indoor 
work, In some ways this was for me the most impressive sight. The commandant 
and the instructors were especially good, and the pupils were picked men destined 
to become officers or under-officers, who had already done about four months’ 
training in one of the Light Camps. Here I also saw tactical exercises carried 
out on an open heath some miles away from the city, where temporary camps 
are formed for the companies, which go out to it in turn. The same spirit 
prevailed. The little conferences before and after the exercises were conducted 
in a fatherly way. Where the leaders had erred they were led on to discover their 
own mistakes and work out better methods of attack and defence over the same 
ground. The musketry exercises were again realistic. 

The mechanical training which I saw was in some respects below the British 


‘standard. This was not because it was not equally well devised, but because the 


material was less abundant and in a less good state of repair. Each Light Camp 
contains three lecture rooms: the first devoted to explanation of the working of 
mechanical equipment, which the pupils are not allowed to touch; the second 
for the handling of this 
equipment by the pupils 
under the supervision of 
the instructors ; the third 
for handling, including 
taking apart and 
reassembling, by the 
pupils without any super- 
vision. This third room 
contains a hatch in the 
wall through which a 
storeman passes out the 
necessary tools, which are 
signed for by the men and 
handed back when the 
work is finished. In some 
cases I found that the men 
were allowed to take home 
with them when they went 
on leave small wireless sets 
which they had them- 
selves assembled from 
surplus or used-up 
material. Driving and 
maintenance of vehicles 
common to all arms begins 
at an early stage, and 
from the third month 
specialisation begins, for 
example, in the driving 
of tracked vehicles, the 
functions of tank crews, 
and those of specialists. 
I am writing here only of 
the first six months’ train- 
ing, and it can readily be 
understood that instruc- 
tion in these matters can 
be no more than rudimen- 
tary at this stage. 


months is called the 
“phase of formation.” 
The work of the second six months, the ‘‘ phase of exploitation,’’ I did not see. Its 
aim is to perfect the individual training of under-officers and men, and to form and 
train units. I am informed that it falls far below the standard of the first phase, but 
that it is likely to be improved in the future. The chief stumbling-block has hitherto 
been shortage of equipment and of trained and experienced officers. Like the 
British, the still small French post-war Army has to shoulder heavy commitments, 
especially in the distant and troubled station of Indo-China, where the forces are 
always on active service, and it is necessary to draw heavily upon the stock of 
good leaders of all grades. The supply of leadership is a problem which will 
gradually solve itself. It would, however, take France a very long time to provide 
the heavier equipment from her own resources, and the task would seriously interfere 
with her economic recovery. Something can be done by means of the French 
arms industry, and indeed is already being done. If, however, France is to be 
enabled to arm and equip as many formations as her man-power already affords, 
she will require aid from outside, and most of this can come only from the 
United States. 

It has already been made clear that French needs in this respect have been 
given favourable consideration in Washington, though there may be difficulties to 
be overcome in Congress. If the Atlantic Treaty Powers are to become the force 
which it is desired to make of them, the alliance will have to rely to a great extent 
upon the French Army, which represents—or can be made to represent—its main 
strength for land warfare. In my concluding article I hope to touch upon 
the question of Communism, but I would say here that talk of delaying or 
withholding aid to France for fear of Com.nunism is a council of despair. 
There can be no solid defence of Western Europe without acceptance of the 
risks of Communism. The French military authorities have done their best to 
provide the country with a force impregnated with patriotic faith. Unless they 
have succeeded it will not be possible} to maintain a foothold in Europe in the 
event of war. The instrument appeared to me to be sound, but it is still far from 
being sufficiently sharp. 
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A BAPTISM OF FIRE WITH LIVE AMMUNITION AT THE FRENCH LIGHT CAMPS: YOUNG SOLDIERS 


In his article on the renaissance of the French Army on page 669, Captain Falls high wooden wall (see page 672) and negotiating the ‘‘ Tyrolean,’ where the 
states that one of the most remarkable features of the training at the famous young soldiers have to pull themselves along horizontal ropes some 20 ft. above 
Light Camps instituted by General de Lattre de Tassigny is the insistence upon the ground. From there they pass to the “ Poutre d'équilibre,"" a high wooden 
the habituation of the soldier to overhead fire, so that he acquires at the earliest structure, with rough slatted boards, leading to a narrow plank, along which they 
stage of his military career a taste of the genuine atmosphere and circumstances run and descend by similar slatted boards to the ground. Then they crawl into 
of war! In this drawing our Artist shows a general view of the assault course a wired-in ditch and move along it on hands and knees while machine-gun bullets 
at the Frileuse Light Camp. In the background men can be seen climbing the whine over their heads in order to accustom them to the noise of battle. The 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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- Bay ant of URINEAU 


FRUEU SH. 1964 


CRAWLING ALONG A DITCH WHILE MACHINE-GUN BULLETS WHISTLE JUST OVER THEIR HEADS. 


next obstacles are the wire network and the “slippery slope (see pages 672-673) soldiers went at the obstacles with plenty of dash and the competitive spirit was 
and further on the “ parachute jump” (see page 673). In the above drawing very evident His impression was that none of the obstacles was too much for 
men can be seen practising on the roulette,’ an overhead cable down which the conscripts, though appearing formidable, and he saw few failures to negotiate 
they rush, to jump clear at the bottom—training which teaches them to land them. As training progresses and their physical condition improves, the young 
correctly when dropping from heights The whole course covers 1500 metres men cross the obstacles in very quick time and, at the end of their six months 
(1640 yards). Our Artist saw these exercises beirg carried out in wintry con- at the camp, are turned out as well-trained, self-confident and battle-inoculated 
ditions, a fall of rain adding to the difficulties of the course, yet the young poilus."” Those picked for promotion move on to N.C.O.s' Schools after four months 
CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAL 
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AT THE FRENCH LIGHT CAMPS: THE “GRAND TARZAN” AND OTHER HAZARDS. 
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KNOWN To THE 
“GRAND TARZAN 


IS SAID TO BI 
FIRST, ALTHOUGH 


OVER A DEEP PIT: 


FROM THE PHYSIK 


RECRUITS AS THE 
"—-A “GIANT STRIDE ”’ 
AN EXERCISE WHICH 
THE MOST DAUNTING AT 
ONE OF THE EASIEST THE HIGH WOODEN WALL WHICH CONSCRIPTS SCALE WITH THE AID 
SAL POINT OF VIEW. OF 














MOST DIFFICULT OF THE 
FIT MAN OF NORMAL SIZE AND 


STATED TO BE THE 
NEGOTIABLE BY ANY 


ROPES—-A SEVERE TEST OF THEIR DETERMINATION. 


OBSTACLES, BUT 
STRENGTH : 
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* LESCALIER BRISE '': AN OBSTACLE WHICH IS APPROACHED BY A NARROW 
STAIRCASE AND INVOLVES A JUMP FROM THE PLATFORM TO A CROSSBAR 


In his second article on the famous French Light Camps (page 669), Captain Falls 
stresses the realism of the training which the conscripts undergo during their first six 
months. Every Light Camp has its assault course, in which the obstacles are designed 
to promote determination and self-confidence and do not call for exceptional skill and 
strength. Our Artist's drawings were made at the Frileuse Light Camp, where con- 
scripts undergo initial training before passing out to all arms of the Service. The 


“ RESEAU DE FILS 


AND 


THROUGH WHICH THE SQUAD PASSES AT HIGH SPEED 
MEN'S AGILITY AND TIMING. 


A NETWORK OF WIRE 
PROVIDES A SEVERE TEST OF THE 


Lisse " 
WHICH 


young soldiers are put over the assault course almost daily, and their confidence and 
ability grow as they become accustomed to the hazards, until, finally, the squads vie 
with each other on a competitive basis. Of the obstacles illustrated on this page. 
the wooden wall, reputed to be the most difficult, can only be surmounted if it is 
approached at speed and the man is determined to succeed, while the wire network 
is a matter of agility and timing. For the exercises, steel helmets are worn and rifles carried. 
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THE FRENCH LIGHT CAMPS: AIRBORNE TRAINING; AND THE “SLIPPERY SLOPE.” 


Drawn By ouR Sreciat Artist, Captain Bryan pe Grineav. 
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THE “SLIPPERY SLOPE": A STEEP INCLINE OF SMOOTH WOOD WHICH HAS TO BE ATTACKED WITH GREAT DETERMINATION. UNLESS THE YOUNG SOLDIER GETS OVER THE HUMP 
IN THE FIRST RUSH HE IS BOUND TO SLITHER IGNOMINIOUSLY TO THE BOTTOM AND MUST TRY AGAIN. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF INTRODUCING YOUNG SOLDIERS TO ELEMENTARY PARACHUTE TRAINING AND USE AS AIRBORNE TROOPS. CONSCRIPTS LEAPING FROM AN OLD AIRCRAFT 
FUSELAGE INTO A DEEP PIT IN ORDER TO LEARN THE CORRECT WAY TO LAND WITHOUT STRIKING THE RIFLE ON THE GROUND. 


The drawings by Captain Bryan de Grineau on this page illustrate two of the fuselage is used to give the conscripts a taste of airborne training and they are 
obstacles in the assault course at the Frileuse Light Camp. After passing the wire taught to enter this quickly and leap out into a sand-filled pit, where they must 
network shown on page 672, the young soldier is faced with a wooden “ slippery land correctly in order to avoid injury. It is considered a grave fault if the rifle 
slope," which can only be surmounted if the greatest determination and dash are is allowed to strike the ground. In the lower drawing may be seen another obstacle, 
shown.’ Unless it is climbed in the first rush the young soldier cannot get a foothold consisting of rope ladders with slack rungs, attached to a high platform. Physical 


and slithers ignominiously to the bottom and must try again. An old aircraft | fitness and determination are the keys to success in these exercises. 
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T has been said that we see further than our pre 
decessors because we stand upon their shoulders, 
and that as each of us lives out his life we rise upon 
the bodies of our dead selves. A plant which does 
this literally, rising higher and higher in the air upon 
its own dead tissues, is Microdracoides, a relative of 
the sedges, which grows in two widely 
separate parts of West Africa, namely, 
French Guinea and the Cameroons. 
It has a type of growth unique 
among plants. 

The growth-habits of all flowering ‘ 
plants fall into a few broad classes, 
though there is, of course, very 
considerable variation within these 
categories. In the first place, plants 
may either flower once (monocarpic) 
or several times (polycarpic). Mono- 
carpic plants are often annuals: that 
is, they complete their life-cycle from 
germination to seeding within a single 
growth-season. Their life-cycle is 
usually completed in the most favour- 
able time of the year, the plant 
surviving an unfavourable period as 
seed. In this country most annuals 
are summer-annuals, the season they 
avoid being the cold of winter. 
There are a few, however, that take 
advantage of the comparatively mild 
winters of the Atlantic seaboard, 
ripening their seeds before the, to 
them, unfavourable drought of sum- 
mer. Such plants are more frequent 
in south-west Europe, where summers 
are drier and winters milder. The 
fact that their growth is completed 
in one favourable season entitles them 
to the name of annuals, even though 
they persist from one calendar year 
to the next 


growth season, lie dormant during an 





HEARING A GREAT RESEMBLANCE TO MICRODRACOI DES, 

ALTHOUGH LINKED BY LIVING TISSUE To THE SOIL 

ORDYLINE AUSTRALIS, A NEW ZEALAND PLANT OFTEN 

PLANTED AT OUR SOUTH COAST RESORTS, WHERE IT IS 
POPULARLY KNOWN AS A PALM, 


unfavourable period, and then flower and die in the 
next growth season. They are known as biennials, 
and are more frequent in our native flora than are 
annuals. Other monocarpic plants may live through 
several seasons before they come to flower for 
the first and last time, but this habit is rare 
Polycarpic plants persist over a number of years 


A PLANT WHICH LIVES UPON 


Other monocarpic plants, . PLAN? woncn 
however, grow vegetatively for one . SPECIMEN OF 
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By DR. W. R. PHILIPSON. 


flowering for several years once they are mature. 
Often there is no theoretical reason why they should 
not live for ever. They may be divided into woody 
perennials (trees and shrubs) and herbaceous perennials. 





RISES HIGHER AND HIGHER IN THE AIR UPON ITS OWN 
WICRODRACOIDES OF FRENCH GUINEA AND THE CAMEROONS, 


TYPE OF GROWTH UNIQUE AMONG PLANTS. 


In trees and shrubs the shoots are retained as 
the starting-off place for future growth, and 
gradually thicken as they become older. The 
actively growing twigs at all times retain living 
connection with the roots in the soil, a point of 
considerable importance when we come to consider 
the peculiar habit of Microdracoides. 

In herbaceous perennials, on the other hand, 
the aerial shoots die back at the end of each 
growth period, buds being retained at or below 
the level of the soil for the resumption of growth 
next season. The very great variety of habit seen 
among herbaceous perennials is largely due to the 
different ways in which they store a reserve of 
food from one season to the next—either in 
bulbs, tubers, and so on. We need not enter 
into their differences here, but it may be useful, 
for comparison with Microdracoides, to examine 
the habit of selected types in more detail. The 
leaves of the bracken, for example, which are all 
of the plant which is visible above ground, spring 
from a stem that lies horizontally at a depth of a 
few inches beneath the soil. It grows at the tip, 
at intervals sending out short side-branches which 
bear the fronds. There is no apparent reason why 
an underground stem of this type should not grow 
indefinitely, and farmers know how a patch of 
bracken will spread over grassland. Since leaves 
are formed only at the tips of the branches, the 
older parts of the stem cease to have any function 
and die away. In the rose-root, a plant of our 
mountains, the thick stem grows in rock-crevices, 
sending up annual leafy shoots. The photograph 
on this page shows how the older parts of the 
stem die away. Other herbaceous perennials 
have underground stems which grow vertically ; 
although always growing upwards, they never 
project above the surface of the ground, because 
they sink back on the decayed lower parts of the 
stem. Often, as in the Devil’s-bit scabious, 
they have roots which contract to pull the plant 
downwards, so that it remains firmly rooted 
at soil-level 

It may be readily imagined that a vertically 
growing stem might rise from the soil into the 
air, especially if the dead older parts did not 
decay but remained firm This is what happens 
in Microdracoides; its stem is at first horizontal, 
but once a firm hold has been obtained in the rocks 
among which it grows, the shoots become vertical. 


ITSELF—MICRODRACOIDES. 


DEAD 
NOTABLE FOR A 





SUCCULENT PLANT FORMING A _ THICK 
STOCK, THE OLDER PARTS OF WHICH DIE AWAY: THE ROSE-ROOT, 
A PLANT OF OUR MOUNTAINS, IN WHICH THE THICK STEM GROWS 
IN ROCK-CREVICES, SENDING UP ANNUAL LEAFY SHOOTS. 
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It bears tufts of needle-like leaves at the tips of its 
branches, and when these fall off their stumps remain 
clothing the stem, which thus appears much thicker than 
it is. This thin but rigid stem, with the mass of leaf- 
stumps around it, dies from below upwards, but remains 
rigid and supports the newly-formed leaves in the air. 
The plant therefore has the appearance 
of a poorly-branched shrub, a simi- 
larity embodied in its name, which 
signifies a resemblance, in miniature, 
to the dragon-tree of Teneriffe. It 
bears an even greater resemblance to 
Cordyline Australis, a New Zealand 
plant often planted at South Coast 
resorts, where it is popularly known as 
a palm (see photograph). There is a 
fundamental difference, however, be- 
cause the growing parts of Microdra- 
coides are not linked by living tissue to 
the soil, but are perched at the top of 
a dead stem which cannot supply them 
with water or other nutrients. The 
plant is cut off from the soil. Fresh 
roots spring continually from among 
the young leaves ; they do not emerge 
to the surface, but grow down among 
the dead leaf-stumps, which evidently 
act like a sponge, for it is from them, 
its own dead tissues, that the plant 
derives all its moisture and inorganic 
nutriments. It is not difficult to imagine 
how a habit of this kind might arise. 
The tussock, or cushion, habit is not 
infrequent among grasses and sedges, 
and both grasses and sedges are known 
in which the roots burrow downwards 
among the older leaves, but they always 
reach the soil eventually. Bog plants 
frequently grow indefinitely upwards, 
raising the surface of the ground by 
their growth. A change of climate 
would prevent the formation of peat, 
but plants might be able to retain 


TISSUES: 


po 
Se 


AND KNOTTED ROOT- 


The juice of the thick root-stock has the perfume of rose-water, hence the 
name. Clusters of small greenish-yellow flowers are produced, surrounded by 
the terminal leaves of t 


shoots. The plant occurs on mountain slope 
in the British Isles and is easily cultivated in the garden. 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


their habit under the new conditions, growing isolated 
in the air, instead of closely packed together with 
the other peat-forming plants. It may be significant 
that many of the relatives of Microdracoides are 
bog-plants, and that it grows in very dry localities 
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IMPROVING THE ACOUSTICS OF ST. PAUL’S : MAGNETISM 
For many years attempts have been made to improve the acoustics of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London Loud-speakers have been placed in various positions without much 
success, as they produce an irritating echo. Recent tests have shown that the most 
effective place for the loud-speakers is under the seats, but no wires could be placed 
on the floor owing to the chance of the public tripping over them. Moreover, the 
seats have to remain removable for floor-washing, and the seating plan is frequently 
altered as the occasien demands. With the Pamphonic system, which has been 
specially developed for St. Paul's at the request of the Dean and Chapter, there are 
no wires linking the loud-speakers with the amplifying apparatus. Magnetism is 
employed as the link in the following way: in the Crypt four miles of wire have 
been arranged in the form of a number of large horizontal loops. These loops are 
connected to the amplifiers which magnify the small currents from the microphones 
Aatisr, G. H 
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AN INVISIBLE LINK IN A NEW AMPLIFYING SYSTEM. 


on the pulpit and elsewhere. The large currents in the loops create a magnetic 
field which penetrates the floor of the Cathedral above and induces similar currents 
in the copper band fitted round each row of seats equipped with a special loud 
speaker. These currents in the copper band are fed directly to the associated 
loud-speaker, which converts them into sound. Altogether about 100 loud-speakers are 
distributed amongst the congregation, and the whole system is controlled from a 
control desk situated at one side of the nave. The number of loud-speakers in 
operation can be varied according to the size of the congregation. Each loud-speaker 
gives a volume of sound not much louder than the normal human voice and this 
is directed towards the floor and is reflected up. The clothing of the public has 
a high damping effect on the sound, and reverberation and echo are reduced to a 
minimum. The system is due to come into operation to-day (May 14). 


Rerropucers, Lro 
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T used to be the fashion to make fun of provincial 
museums—and indeed some of them were hilarious 
enough, with their local bygones, stuffed birds, odds 
and ends of fossils, and the photograph of the Mayor 
and Corporation in full fig on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Such entertaining 
institutions are to-day becoming rare: dusty cases 


and dusty minds are being refurbished, though lack 
of interest and knowledge, and consequent lack of 
funds, are a terrible handicap in many communities 
otherwise notable for proper pride in achievement. 
The city 


of Lincoln is particularly fortunate in 
possessing a very 
charming gallery 
provided by the 
will of Mr. James 
Usher, who died 
in 1921 and who 
also left his own 
personal  collec- 
tion to be housed 
therein. Mr. Usher 


was a_ jeweller 
who, in his own 
words, “first 


entered Christie's 
Rooms in 1883. 
That visit created 
in me a desire to 





FIG. I. ONCE THE PROPERTY OF MARY QUEEN become a Collec- 
OF SCOTS: A WATCH MADE AT BLOIS, BY : 
PIERRE DUHAMEL, tor of Objects 


The dial is of white enamel, the outer case of of Art!” (His 
black shagreen studded with gold pins and , . 
with a gold circle engraved with the Royal capitals.) His 
monogram. Shown facsimile size, 


tastes ran to silver, 
enamels, English Porce- 
lain, Sévres and Dresden, 
miniatures, and antique 
gold watches. It is these 
last which seem to me 
to represent the cream 
of the collection, and 
the illustrations on this 
page will give some idea 
of their quality. No 
doubt a good many 
readers will share my 
surprise at finding such 
notable pieces in so com- 
paratively remote a 
corner of England. The 
late owner seems to have 
contemplated the 
eventual dispersal of his 
estate, for, writing in 
1913, he explains that 
he had spent fourteen 
years in making water-colours of his best pieces and 
in preparing an illustrated catalogue for private 
circulation, so as to have a record: presumably he 
changed his mind, and the public now reaps the 
benefit. He refers with some warmth to the labour of 
love he has undertaken 
and illustrates the con- 
suming passion of the 
single-minded collector 
by a grim little story. 
It is this: Two men 
attended a_ sale at 
Christie's, each intent 
upon the acquisition of 
a particular piece. The 
bidding went up and up, 
and at length one of 
them had to give way. 


The successful bidder 
turned to his opponent 
and said: ‘ Well, it’s 
mine; it was a good 
fight.”’ “ Yes,"" said 
the other, “it was a 
good fight. But you 


won't enjoy your prize 
for long. You look 
very ill,” 

It is always a little 
exasperating to gaze at 
small, intricate objects 
in public collections ; 
they are things which 


FG. 3. BEARING ON THE DIAL THE ROYAL OWNER'S HOROSCOPE AND HIS INITIALS: 


An elaborately constructed watch of metal, gilt, the face bearing the poventes of 
the phases of the moon and days.of the month. Diamet 2 ins. 





FIG. 4. AN ENGLISH WATCH FROM THE WORKSHOP OF JAMES FIG $. 
niGsy, ¢. 1806: THE BACK OF BLUE ENAMEL, PEARL BORDERED, 
BEARING A STAR OF BRILLIANTS AND DIAMOADS, 

A beautiful example of the extravagant taste of the Regency 
used with fastidious discretion. Shown facsimile size. 
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require to be handled (I almost wrote “ stroked ’’) 
if they are to be fully appreciated. But clearly 
neither you nor I can be trusted to resist temptation 
on every occasion, and I should like to pay tribute 
to the way in which the Lincoln Gallery has avoided 
the simple expedient of the flat case with a glass top, 
and instead has arranged this delightful series of 
watches in such a way that many of them hang down 
from little frames in a high show-case around which 
one can walk so that back and front are visible. 

They range in date from the late sixteenth to the 
early nineteenth centuries, and to many the most 
interesting will be the small watch with the single 
hour hand and no glass of Fig. 1, because of its associa- 
tion with Mary Queen of Scots. Its outer case is of 
black shagreen studded with gold pins, and with a 
gold circle engraved with her monogram. Made at 
Blois, by Pierre Duhamel. 

The early seventeenth-century octagonal watch of 
Fig. 2, with its rock-crystal case and white enamel 
dial, is a delightful example of a well-known type 
of the period. 

Another Royal watch of most elaborate construc- 
tion is seen in Fig. 3, and is dated 1599 on the move- 
ment. It belonged to King James I., and the dial is 
engraved with its owner’s horoscope and his initials, 
and shows the phases of the moon and days of the 
month. A small point, but one worth noting as 
illustrating the care with which unimportant details 
can be handled, is the design of the key. 

One of the English watches is seen in Fig. 4. It 
came from the workshop of James Rigby, of Charing 
Cross, and was made about 1806. To some tastes it 
will be the gem of the collection, but it is a trifle 
difficult to be convincing in commenting upon a mono- 
chrome illustration. I have to ask readers to exercise 





the owner, 
: key 2 ins. long. 


their imagination and visualise a deep-blue enamel 
as a background to a border of pearls and a star- 
shaped ornament of brilliants and diamonds. This 
is the extravagant mode of the Regency used 
with fastidious discretion. 

There may just be room for one 
more illustration. This is the watch 
of Fig. 5 mounted on a ring believed 
to have been made for King 


FOR COLLECTORS. 


KING JAMES 1."S WATCH, DATED 1599, AND THE KEY. 
, King James |., and his initials, and showing 
Shown reduced size. 





BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN MADE FOR KING GEORGE III. BY ARNOLD IN 1764: 
A WATCH MOUNTED ON A FINGER-RING. 

This tiny repeating watch on a finger-ring mounti 

one-third of an inch in diameter, the cylinder one fi 

flywheel and pinion weighing one-seventeenth part 
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ANTIQUE WATCHES. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


George III. in 1764 by Arnold. The movement 
measures one-third of an inch in diameter, the cylinder 
one fifty-fourth of an inch and the flywheel and 
pinion weigh one-seventeenth part of a grain. There 
are more than 200 
different parts and 
the watch strikes 
the hours and the 
quarters, and is 
in working order. 
The dia) is en- 
circled with dia- 
monds. (It is 
shown with the 
front open, be- 
cause the reflec- 
tions on the glass 
obscured the dial.) 
Mr. Usher was 
immensely proud 
of this minute and 
exquisite piece of 
mechanism—as I 
write, I have 
before me _ his 
manuscript —and 
he tells the story 
of how at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 
he had a long 
conversation with 


the celebrated 
Paris watch- FIG, 2, AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 

OCTAGONAL WATCH, WITH A ROCK-CRYST/L 
maker, M. Leroy, CASE AND WHITE ENAMEL DIAL, BY DENNIS 
who told him that 


CAUCHARD, OF BRUGES. 
his watch would 





A delightful example of a well-known type 
of watch of the period. Shown facsimile size. 


not long remain unique, 
“for we have been 
making one for the past 


year or two.” “ But,” 
answered the proud 
owner, “‘ even so, mine 


was made in 1764—so it 
will still be unique! ”’ 
and he goes on to say 
that he never heard 
whether in the end 
M. Leroy was successful. 

In all this I owe an 
apology to the many 
readers whose interest in 
these matters is scientific 
rather than esthetic and 
who are liable to feel 
frustrated if they are not 
told just how wheels go 
round and why. My 
excuse is sheer, unvar- 
nished ignorance—just 
that. None the less, I 
venture upon one or two elementary facts. Early 
watches (e.g., Fig. 1) have a catgut line in place of 
the more modern fusee chain and have no hair-spring. 
Fusee chains were not invented till the 1660’s and the 
hair- or balance-spring dates from 1658 and is associated 
with the great name of Dr. Hooke, one of the original 
members of the Royal Society. 

Watch-glasses were introduced at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century and it was this, presumably, 
that made it possible to 
carry them in the pocket. 
The lever movement was 
first applied to a watch 
made for Queen Char- 
lotte by Thomas Mudge 
about 1765 and came 
into general use twenty 
or thirty years later. 

Scientific progress is 
of extraordinary inter- 
est—it becomes doubly 
so when it enters into 
alliance with exquisite 
taste. But while our 
modern world can boast 
of so much convenience 
and beauty, a study of 
such watches as are 
illustrated here leads 
one somewhat regret- 
fully to the conclusion 
that Time has indeed 
Marched On. 


has a movement measuring 
“fourth of an inch and the 
of a grain. Shown facsimile size. 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: 
CURRENT NEWS IN PICTURES 


PRIOR TO THEIR DEPARTURE TO REINFORCE THE HONG KONG GARRISON: OFFICERS AND MEN 


2 OF THE IST BATTALION, THE ROYAL LEI TERSHIRE REGIMENT, AT A DRUMHEAD SERVICE. 
CAMBRIDGE BATSMEN IN A RECORD SECOND-WICKET STAND: G. H. G. DOGGART It was reported on May 6 that the Ist Battalion, The Royal Leicestershire Regiment, then at Leicester, would 
DRIVING T. E. BAILEY’S BOWLING, IN HIS P/ NERS . . nies be the first reinforcement to leave for Hong Kong and would sail 0.1 May 11. Our photograph shows the 
: ° S PARTNERSHIP WITH J. G. DEWES. Battalion at a drumhead service held on the cricket field at Glen Parva Barracks, at South Wigston, near Leicester, 
When stumps were drawn at Fenner’s on the first day of Cambridge University’s match with on May 8. The chaplain taking the service is accompanying the Battalion to Hong Kong. 
Essex on May 7, G. Dewes and G. H. G. Doggart had scored 429 for the second-wicket 
porn. The first wicket had fallen at 12, R. J. Morris being bowled for 8 and Dewes and 
Doggart played out the rest of the day, their scores being respectively 204 and 219. The previous 
English best for this wicket was W. Gunn and A. Shrewsbury’s 398, in 1890. 








THE FLYING FARMYARD: PEDIGREE CATTLE, TETHERED IN THE HOLD OF AN 

AIRCRAFT FOR TRANSPORT TO MALTA, QUIETLY FEEDING BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF. 

Eight pedigree cattle left Blackbushe Airport for Malta on May 3 in a Bristol Freighter. The cattle 

were the third of four loads to be flown to the island under a Government of Malta scheme to 
OLD CONTEMPTIBLES establish stud farms and to provide the islanders with adequate milk supplies 


PROUD OF THEIR AUSTRALIAN-GIVEN NICKNAME OF “ POMMIES” : 
APRIL 25. 


FROM BRITAIN MARCHING PAST IN SYDNEY ON ANZAC DAY, 


The annual commemoration of Anzac Day, April 25, when Australia remembers the men of the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps who landed at Gallipoli on April 25, 1915, took vlace this year with the usua 
ceremonies and celebrations. In Sydney 36,000 men and women marched past the Cenotaph in Martin 
Place. Among the marchers was a little group of Old Contemptibles from Great Britain bearing a placard 
“Good old Pommies ""—a nickname at one time of opprobrium but now of much friendlier significance. 


SOLENT AN “‘ oasIS"’ IN LONDON A VIEW OF THE OPEN-AIR OASIS POOL IN 


THE FIRST FLYING-BOAT TO LAND THAMES FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS THE SHORT 
ENDELL STREET, OPENED ON MAY 7 BY THE MAYOR OF HOLBORN. 


AIRCRAFT TAXI-ING UP-RIVER AFTER TOUCHING DOWN IN LIMEHOUSE REACH, NEAR SILVERTOWN. 
Lankester-Parker landed a 10-ton Calcutta flying-boat between Vauxha!! This view of Holborn’s newly-enlarged and improved open-air bath, with paddling 
and Lambeth bridges, a flying-boat landed on the Thames on May 5, the aircraft being a 35-ton Short Solent and the pool and sun-bathing terrace to the right, adds a piquancy to the business premises 
asion marking the thirtieth year of British commercial aviation. The Solent was to be named “ City of London” on of High Holborn, the background of the Prince’s Theatre and the dome and pediment 
May 11 by the Lord Mayor of London of the British Museum at the top right 


ON THE 


For the first time since August, 1928, when Mr 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
O doubt it is one of the businesses of fiction to dish up fact in a digestible, inviting 
way. The praise of “ Randle in Springtime,” by Geoffrey Cotterell (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 9s.), has been perhaps excessive. But it does that one thing so admirably, 


it inspires such literal conviction, and the facts them- 
selves, moreover, are of such interest, that it could hardly 
fail to please, and be praised too much. 

Howard Randle is an insurance clerk, translated by 
the war into a Lieutenant, R.A. His leading quality 
is dimness. He has no friends, no tact, no character, 
and no belief in himself; but though weak and self- 
absorbed, he is not a bad chap. And he is strictly law- 
abiding. Other people can get away with things—but 
not Howard Randle, as he knows by experience. En 
revanche, he can tell himself that he has principles. In 
England, all through the war, he has been faithful to 
his girl; in Germany he has eschewed the black market. 
Which was easy enough, for no one in tbe battery was 
doing otherwise ; but Howard ascribes it to his moral 
worth. 

Now he is being transferred to the Control Commission 
in Hamburg. A break at last—and what a break! 
Wonderland among the ruins; nothing to do, an intoxi- 
cating sense of power, and a style of living such as he had 
never dreamed of. And also flattering relations with the 
“best people,” the real, blue-blooded, inaccessible 
aristocracy. These counts and countesses are German, 
of course ; and they are ludicrously injured, self-pitying, 
complacent about the past. But still they are the real 
thing, and they accept him as an equal—they are all 
over him. Once, he might have seen a girl like Hilde, 
in a Tatler photograph. Now he can have her if he likes. 
And why not? Everybody does it—in foreign parts it 
doesn't count—and Mary will never know. 

Then the black market. Everyone is doing that, too 

well, not quite everyone. There are a couple of well- 
born, enthusiastic young officers who stand aloof, and 
keep Howard wavering for some time. He enjoys their 
good opinion—and he is nervous of being found out. 
But the other influence prevails. First, he yields a little ; 
then he becomes acclimatised, expansive, insatiable. 
This is really his finest hour! No more clerking, no more 
petty servitude; he knows his way about now. And 
Hilde’s cheerful, warm-hearted brother can provide him 
with a big opportunity. 

Of course, he is a sucker after all, and gets the fright 
of his life. When last we see him, he is back to clerking, 
toeing every line, and taking comfort from his principles. 
And as I said, it is all quite true. The Hamburg scenes, 
the dinginess of Howard's past and future, the stages 
of his moral collapse—you can't doubt a word of it. 
And though the detail is sometimes laboured, there is 
also much excitement and comedy. 

“* Melissa,"’ by Taylor Caldwell (Collins; ros. 6d.), 
is for those who don't need to believe a word of it ; it is 
romantic, as admirers will expect. Though the author's 
scope, and love of moral assault and battery, have 
decreased with time—which is to the good, I think. 
This time her fervours are expended on a noble, unlucky 
girl, duped by the father whom she worships. Charles 
Upjohn was a scholar, and he taught Melissa Latin and 
Greek, but kept her ignorant of life. Indeed, he told her 
all sorts of lies about it. He trained her in a vague but 
passionate disgust of sex, persuaded her that she was 
ugly (though in fact she is beautiful), led her to despise 
appearances and dress, and value nothing but books. 
Now he has died penniless. Melissa is heartbroken, 
but also quite determined that her brother and sister 
shall not be baulked of a “ career ""—though neither has 
any use for one. So she agrees to marry Geoffrey Dunham, 


her father’s publisher, who is extremely rich and whom 


she can’t bear. 

One of those romantic marriages beginning with a 
little aversion, Melissa as a wife, the mistress of a great 
house, conducts herself with a naiveté which verges on 
imbecility. But Geoffrey, though described as “ ruth- 
less’ for form's sake, is very patient. He loves this 
girl—frumpish, ignorant and domineering as she is— 
for her sterling honesty and greatness of soul; he trusts 
that she will throw off her father’s influence, and all will 
come right. And despite the malice of his widowed 
sister, that is just what happens—after untold anguish, 
of course. 

The tale has no reality, but it has other things which 
do very well: a galvanic life, a preposterous but well- 
sustained pitch of feeling, layers of dramatic atmosphere, 
and all the vigour in the world. 

“The Burnished Blade,"’ by Lawrence Schoonover 
(Macmillan ; 10s. 6d.), gave me a very pleasant surprise. 
1 was expecting to be bored ; the long historical romance 
from America is seldom my cup of tea. 

Its hero is an orphan named Pierre, whose parents 
have been killed by bandits, on their way to Rouen. 
The child escaped—but can’t tell where he lives, or who 
he is, except Pierre. He is adopted by an armourer of 
Rouen—of course, a commoner, We know that he has 
gentle blood ; Pierre never learns even that ; but education, 
enterprise and luck in due time restore his birthright, and 
perhaps something over. An adventure story pure and 
simple-—but well-informed, and it glides on charmingly. 

Mary Fitt has always dealt in the kind of thriller that 
would do for a novel. My own reactions are against this 
half-and-half system, but I admit she has style. In 
“The Banquet Ceases '’ (Macdonald; 8s. 6d.) the style 
is unimpaired, but the performance seems to hang fire. 

Bernard Smith-Wilson has just recovered from a grave 
illness, and restored his country home to its pre-war 
beauty. He is giving a dinner-party there to celebrate 


the double event. Among the guests are Rupert Lavering, V.C., and his wife Louise, 
whom Bernard once hoped to marry. In fact, he still does; as you might expect of a 
young millionaire financier, he is tenacious of his ends, and ruthless about means. But 
there are other wills and forces at work that night, and next day Bernard is a corpse. 
He is not the only one. Style, sophistication, a surprise ending—yet one can't 


really care. 


NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
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CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

It was in Moscow in 1925 that the youthful Carlos 
Torre sat down to grapple with the great Emanuel 
Lasker, who had held the world’s championship, against 
all contenders, for twenty-six years. The experience 
and determination of the old lion seemed to be wearing 
him down already when, on the twentieth mové, the 
diagrammed position was reached. Black has just played 
...Q-R4, threatening to capture a rook giving mate, and 
at the same time nastily pinning White’s bishop, which may 
be lost if Black can play .. P-KR3 or ... P-KB3. 
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Torre hits on a move which at any rate keeps the 

game alive. 

21. P-QOKt, ! 
21. ...QxP would allow 22. R-Ktr. After the move 
actually played, Lasker again threatens a rook directly and 
the bishop indirectly. 

22. R-KKt3 P-KR3 
Here it comes! But, for the moment, Black cannot ignore 
threats to his queen as he only threatens ...P xB, not 
.-.-QxB. So: : 

23. Kt-Bg! QO-O4 

If Black grabs the bishop, by 23. ...P xB, then 
24. KtxP attacks .Q, R, B and—most important of all in 
some play—the weak white-square pawn by his king. 

24. Kt-K3 Q-Kt4 

Obstinately foiling all White’s attempts to drive the 
queen off the rank, unpinning his bishop. 

White’s case looks hopeless—yet it was at this point 
that Torre found the move which won the game and made 
it immortal. Can you find it ? Cover the rest of this column 
with a piece of paper, lower it gradually until you expose 
the diagram and see if you can find White's resource. 
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25. B-B6! QxQ 
We see now why B-B6 could not profitably have been 
played before ; for instance, when the black queen was at 
KB4 she would have taken the bishop and avoided all 
trouble ; being unprotected, however, she is attacked as 
well as attacking. 
26. RxPch K-Rr 















29. Rx Bdis.ch K-Ktr 

27. RxPdis.ch K-Ktr 30. R-Kt7ch K-Rr 

28. R-Kt7ch K-Rr 31. R-Ktsdis.ch 

He could have picked up yet another pawn by 31. R x Pch 
first, but prefers to leave it, blocking the line of action of 
the black rook behind it. 


31. K-R2 
32. RxQ K-Kt3 
Lasker, in spite of all adversities, fights back, but 
33. R-R3 KxB 
34. Rx Pch 


leaves him three pawns down and he resigned soon after. 
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SEEN FROM MANY ANGLES. 


HERE is much to be said for the semi-plaintive exultation of a devout lover of London 
that the capital is incoherent. Ronald Carton, author of “ This Our London ’’ 


that one may examine all that has been written of London 
—and what a library that comprises !—and still find 
succinct definition an elusive quarry. Not that such 
definition is a sine gud non; suffice it to say that 
London is an existence and a cause, and then go forth to 
discover what it is that makes her such. It is no bad 
thing, even for the resident of a lifetime, to take advantage 
of the knowledge, enthusiasm and missionary zeal 
Mr. Carton displays. He rejoices in the fact that no 
Londoner is a sightseer in London. “He is in the 
position of a landlord going the rounds of his estate, 
becoming still more familiar with the already well 
known.” From this it may be assumed that he is writing 
for the Londoner. Theoretically he is ; but what he says 
is of no less interest and value to the visitor, be he Briton 
or American, from the Continent or the Commonwealth. 
Citizen and stranger alike, then, will enjoy this book, 
although it is almost as difficult to find a hard-and-fast 
definition for it as it is for the author to define all he means 
by London. Perhaps it is best to say that it is a guide 
to the spirit and being of London, without a close under- 
standing of which all that a guide-book can show is but 
the outer husk. A word of commendation goes to the 
photographs of Viktor Furst. 

Eric and Barbara Whelpton, joint authors of “ The 
Intimate Charm of Kensington '’ (Nicholson and Watson ; 
gs. 6d.), are as enthusiastic for their own corner of the 
Metropolis as Ronald Carton is for the whole. They 
are somewhat naive in their approach, both literary and 
pictorial ; for while the text is, apparently, the work of 
Mr. Whelpton, there are coloured sketches by his wife. 
We are told, for example, that “the Natural History 
Museum is, in spite of a forbidding aspect, a most interest- 
ing place to visit”; that, “‘on the whole, the Fulham 
Road is a rather dreary thoroughfare, though on close 
inspection it is not entirely devoid of romance”; and 
that in the springtime Brompton Cemetery is “ not 
without a certain nostalgic charm.” For all that, there 
are facts little known to the outsider: the vineyards 
that flourished centuries ago, the abortive airship project 
of the 1850's, and the racecourse which once existed in 
the Ladbroke Grove district. 

Curiously enough, although Mr. _Whelpton devotes 
a full chapter to Holland House, he omits to mention 
that Addison died there. William Kent, that indefatigable 
chronicler of London and her worthies, makes good 
the omission in ‘London for the Literary Pilgrim "’ 
(Rockliff ; 21s.), which presents a dictionary of biography 
of hundreds of famous and near-famous men (and women) 
of letters with a London connection. Mr. Kent has inter- 
preted the rights of some of his subjects to bear this 
London hall-mark in a liberal manner. Even so, what 
a galaxy of poets, philosophers, playwrights, novelists, 
essayists and historians the Metropolis can present. And 
Mr. Kent has sought diligently among the records, to 
unearth much of interest. Aphra Behn is buried in the 
East Walk of the Cloisters of Westminster Abbey—the 
first professional woman writer, and also the only woman 
novelist to be buried in the Abbey. Most people know 
the Peter Pan statue so closely linked with J. M. Barrie, 
a true Londoner by adoption. But how many know 
that a miniature replica is to be found in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s? It is in the hand of a child on the monu- 
ment of Sir George Frampton: for it was Sir George 
who designed the bronze in Kensington Gardens. 

Mr. Kent has also compiled a chronicle of distinguished 
foreigners to whom London has tendered hospitality 
and shelter. In ‘“ Mine Host London ’’ (Nicholson and 
Watson ; 8s. 6d.) he ranges from William the Conqueror 
to Lenin, from Erasmus, to Zola, from Voltaire to 
Garibaldi. It is, however, in the impressions of London 
and Londoners, as recorded by a number of lesser-known 
visitors, that the chief interest of this book is to be found. 
Paul Hentzner, a German lawyer, has described the 
extraordinary ceremonial that attended the laying of 
Queen Elizabeth's table. Two gentlemen laid the table- 
cloth, and both kneeled before doing so. Those who 
brought the salt, the plate and the bread did the same. 
There was a lady taster for fear of poison. “ At the end 
of all this ceremonial, a number of unmarried ladies 
appeared who, with particular solemnity, lifted the 
meat off the table and conveyed it into the Queen's inner 
and more private chamber where, after she had chosen 
for herself, the rest goes to the ladies of the Court.” 

In 1851, when Dickens was busy writing “‘ Our Mutual 
Friend,” a certain Henry Mayhew, playwright, wit and 
co-founder of Punch, published a sociological record of 
the times entitled “ London Labour and the London 
Poor.” Within that all-embracing, if somewhat ponderous 
title, there was a mass of the most interesting material 
descriptive of every phase of low-class London life. 
Peter Quennell has had the happy — to delve into 
this massive survey and extract much that presents in 
colourful detail the lives and J/ackgrounds of those 
who constituted the Cockney world of the ‘50's. 
“ Mayhew's London "’ (Pilot Press; 21s.) is astounding 
in its diversity of trades and occupations alone. 

So much for London. Let us turn to a one-time rival, 
Winchester, the ancient southern capital of England. 
William of Wykeham, founder of Winchester College, 
was by no means the gentle figure that some of his earlier 
biographers made him out to be. J. D’E. Firth, himself 
an old Wyk¢hamist, chaplain and assistant master, in 
his book ‘“‘ Winchester College'’ (Winchester Publi- 
cations ; 30s.), describes him as a “ pluralist accumulator 
rment,”’ and a politician who knew all the tricks of the 


trade. For all that, he was a man of fine ideals, and his zeal for education, which led to the 


, and of Winchester College, had behind it the recruitment 


of a reinforced militia ecclesia anglicana as a bulwark for the King’s Government against 
revolution. But the whole story of the College is fascinating, and its interest is enhanced 
by the lovely photographs of A. W. Kerr. 


W. R. CaLverrt. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


THE NEW 


BY GOODYEAR 


© The most distinguished appearance 
The most luxurious quality 
The most impressive mileage 
The most tenacious road grip 


The utmost value ever built into 


one single tyre 


You can twet 


GOODFYEAR 


THE LONG-LIFE HARDEST-WEARING TYRE 








dhe feibel ov dhe laion hic blinked 


Dher woz wuns ei laion hw oupened hiz ais 
tw faind himself in ei werld hwer piipel 
profest not tw biiliiv in British laions eni moor. 
“Tu ar ei fabiulus monster,” dhei tould him. 
At dhat dhe laion lifted hiz hed . . . and 
everibodi stept bak. “‘ Ai noutis,” sed hii, 

** dhat inishiativ iz stil respekted amung iu. 
Ai rekon ai kan underteik tw convins iu ov 
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SPELLING REFORM 
MAY BE a condition of 
European prosperity. While 
/f rational and non-rational spellers 
argue this point TI help to make 

a powerful Britain prosperous by 
keeping British engineering a 
jump ahead of its reputation. 
For TI form a team of 
companies who specialise in such 
various fields as aluminium 

alloy products, precision tubes, 
bicycles, paints, fishing rods, 
pressure vessels and electrical 
appliances. 








TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED - THE ADELPHI - LONDON - W.C.2 
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NO CAR RISES TO THE 
GREAT OCCASION AS 
FITTINGLY AS THE DAIMLER 





THE DAIMLER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY & LONDON 





°° know my 
brakes,” he said 


It’s hard to judge your own brakes. 
They wear down.so gradually that you 
don’t notice. They may still seem all 
right . . . when they’ve lost the power 
for an emergency STOP. 

Don’t risk it— get them tested. It 
takes only 5 minutes if your garage 
uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. Gener- 
ally, adjustment festores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, 
there is a correct Ferodo grade for § When did your garage last test 
your car, to give safe, smooth stops rete el ees _—_ 


and the longest possible wear. gives an accurate test in § min- 


. utes. Used by garages display- 
It pays to reline before brake-drums ing this sign—write for address 




















are damaged. of your nearest. 
Test your brakes when you change Sanne 
Test 
your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles Stavict 





FERODO LIMITED CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 
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Fly to it with the 4- 
engine speed and 33- 
seater luxury of an 
Air France Languedoc: 
to Paris, the Riviera, 


Italy, Corsica, Spain, 





Dinard or Switzerland. 


— Your Travel Agent has de- 
—_ tails of Air France services 
alll from London, Birmingham, 

Manchester, Glasgow or 
Belfast. (No booking fees’. 
Some return fares from London 
Paris £14.8.0. Geneva £27.0.0. Zurich £28.16.0. Rome £52.18.0 
Nice £44.6.0. Cannes £95.6.0. Milan £44.2.0. Dinard £11.11.0. 


AIR FRANCE 


52, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W./. WHI: 097! Services also from Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Belfas: 








When it’s an 
occasion... 


Morning Suits for 
SALE or HIRE 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 
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For over half a century 
ST4TE ERPRESS 555 


have maintained their 
reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 

















(idams 
DRY DIGEST 
Amontillade Sino 


SHERRY 


now obtainable through your ose tsd7 eae ie 


local Wine Merchant Feqeteeene: 
SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 


Established 1814 





Six Gold Medal Awards, London, 

















HAND € POWER snackdnes, colud- 
the new ELECTRIC MODEL coc’ 
BOWLING 2 GOLF GREEN machines. 






THE J-P ENGINEERING CO LTD-MEYNELLRD-LEICESTER 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
£COaDs 


RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
9 PPLIERS Of GRAMOPHONES, & 0 


TO His MAJESTY THE KING 





BY APPOINTMENT 








ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 


--- With every comfort at 








truly moderate terms 


A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of 
Wales, Harrogate. This distinguished hotel is furnished with 
impeccable taste . . . staffed by experts whose chief concern is 
your comfort ... informed by a spirit of smoothly efficient 
service. The Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for its excellence 

.. its cellar renowned among those who know good wines. 
You would expect such fine living to be costly. It need not cost 


you more than 10 gns. per week inclusive. Write for illustrated i A . in a an Oe 
brochure. HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
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Electric Lifts . Garage with private lock-ups + Own Laundry i | 
The Seince of Wales Hotel A St Feeined of | CLuality 
HARROGATE 


Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of | 
Yorkshire's beautiful moorlands. Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 
Starbeck; Oakdale Golf Club; Pannal Golf Club. | 

| 


Telephone : Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams : ** Elegance, Harrogate” 
1S keavate THE GRAMOPHONE «© OMPrANY LIMITED, HAVES, MIDDLESEX AT INVA: 




















There’s pride too in owning a B M K carpet. 

Its cost is moderate, thanks to the latest looms and waste-preventing 
methods . . . but it’s made of extra-resilient selected wools . . . and, 
right from sheep to carpet, the quality of these wools is protected in 
our own factories by skill inherited from generations of Kilmarnock 
craftsmen. There’s a proud tradition behind the B M K label. 





Asprey always have available 
a fine selection of new and 
second-hand engagement and 

other rings at prices ranging 
4 MOTHPROOF from £45 to £5,000. They offer 


the best prices for good quality 


CARPETS & RUGS jewelery. 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 


LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL! 





ASPREY & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
165/168, New Bond St., London, W.! 
BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK ond 

62/64, The Promenade, Chelcenham 
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Airborne train... 


To the French Railways belongs the 
distinction of bringing into regular 
service the first pneumatic tyred 
train in the world. Passengers be- 
tween Paris and Strasbourg are now 
experiencing the uncanny silence 
and smoothness of “airborne” 
train travel, which is one of the 
many ways in which the French 
Railways are constantly improving 
passenger comfort. 



















TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


FRANCE 


for Safety, Comfort & Punctuality 


Information, tickets and reservations, 
from the principal Travel Agents or 
FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD. 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


3 Seat 








There are French Railway motor-coach tours in the Alps, Jura, Vosges, Pyrenees 
Auvergne, Riviera, Provence, Céte d’Argent, Normandy and Brittany 
cvs-23 





‘Sanatogen’ builds vitality and human happiness 


You too ean enjoy 


life as they did 


that is, by taking ‘Sanatogen’. It 
is a combination of two great nerve- 
building foods (organic phosphorus 
and protein) that give you splendid 
new energy, vitality and zest—a true 
return to the ‘Golden Age’ of Life. At 
all chemists, price (including tax) 8/3. 











N THE ‘Golden Age’ men and 
| women had a vitality that wasn’t 
yet impaired by the strain of modern 
existence. You, too, can recapture 
the same vitality, by doing what 
hundreds of . thousands of people 
have been doing for over 50 years 


‘SANATOGEN’ 
Nerve Tonic Food — 


A *GENATOSAN’® PRODUCT 
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THE/ SPAS 


Apply to the French National Tourist Office, 
179, Piccadilly, LONDON, W.1 














“ACHILLE 
SERRE 


Normal Coats 
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ax RETEX & excluwe to Achille Sore 


No other liqueur can compare with 
Chartreuse, as it is the only one that is 
distilled from a secret recipe which has 
never been divulged and whose distilla- 
tion has been carried on by the Carthusian 
Monks of Dauphiné since 16035. 
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ase A fine Radiogram 
55 Pye Model 49RG 
gos can be yours 
OH for the astonishingly 
Vy low price of 







35 guineas (plus P.T.) 


PYE LIMITED: RADIO WORKS + CAMBRIDGE 


NP,22 












The Burberry Lounge Suit 
induces a welcome sense of 
relaxation, conveying com- 
fort to mind as well as body. 


The suit pleases in its 
perfection of fitting and 
texture of cloth as well as 
general colouring and design. 

In addition, one knows 
that as time passes, one’s 
appreciation will be increased 
by the way it retains its 
original character. 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON sW!I 


Telephone : WHitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS LTD 


LONDON NEWS 
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Firestone 





Ask the man who se&s tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it does matter 
that he satisfies his customers. That’s why he'll be glad to 
guide your choice—and why you can trust his recommendation. 











"") THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 
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Long ago, these fine chess-men were fashioned 
from ivory, and a subtle blend of age, skill 
and experience gives them their delicate 
beauty. Similar qualities combine in bringing 
that mellowness which people have enjoyed 
so much and for so long in Highland Queen 


“ Grand Liqueur” 
GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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I; IS UNWISE to carry too much loose money when you 
travel. 

If you have a current account with Lloyds Bank, 
arrangements can be made for you to draw upon it at the 
Bank’s Branches and Agents throughout the British Isles. 

"If you wish to travel abroad, Gur Managers can tell you 
the amount of money which may be taken and, as exchange 
regulations allow, provide convenient means of drawing 


funds all over the world. 


Let 
LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


3 
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PLANT HORMONE: 


The secret of beautiful turf lies in freedom from weeds. Phenoxylene T 
has been successfully used on lawns, tennis courts, bowling greens, golf 
courses, and sports grounds. It is effective against —- Bindweed, 
Buttercup, Cats ear, Daisy, Dandelion, Nettle, Plantains, Thistles, Trefoil 
and other weeds. Application may be by watering can, low volume 
spraying machine, or by Pest Control Contract Spraying Service. 

Phenoxylene T is available in | pint tins (price 4/-) containing sufficient 
weedkiller for 100 sq. yds. of turf. Further particulars from: 


PEST CONTROL (UK) LTD 


HARSTON manstou 302 CAMBRIDGE 
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Vichy Célestins Spa Water is the pleasant 
table drink which is universally admitted 


ww 


to possess those high therapeutic qualities 
which are particularly valuable for sufferers 


=, 


~ 


from over-acidity and similar ailments. 
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VICHY- 
CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents. 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.!. 








His Future ? 


LIKE 5,000 OTHERS 
IN OUR FAMILY 
DEPENDS ON 
YOUR HELP. 


Increased Income 
Urgently Needed. 





Gifts gratefully received by the Director, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.II. 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY —NOT STATE SUPPORTED. 











DOLOMITES 


RELAX IN THE SUN/ 


Spend your holiday this summer amidst the majestic 
mountains, picturesque villages and verdant sun- 
drenched valleys of the Dolomites. Luxury hotels, 
abundant good food, comfortable travel ; every- 
thing arranged for your comfort and enjoyment. 
14 Days London-back-to-London (leaves Sunday 
mornings) 32 gns. to 38 gns. inclusive. ‘ 7 
POST THIS COUPON TODAY for details of Dolomite Holidays. 










ADORESS .... 


N paceses : sweccceconsnsnestousnpebe 
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Henry Cavendish Everyone has Someone 


first showed the world rth : 
how water the most WO SNUG for 
P S 


important of all chemical 





compounds - could be 
made synthe tic ally. 
Cavendish discovered that 
it was composed of the two 


gases now called oxygen 





\ and hydrogen, and in 1784 

prepared water by explod- 

ing a mixture of them in a 

glass vessel. The apparatus which he used is still preserved at the University 

of Manchester. Cavendish was also the first to weigh the Earth and the result he 

obtained was astonishingly accurate. Cavendish also discovered the composition of 

nitric acid, and was the first chemist to recognise hydrogen as a definite chemical 

element. He prepared it by treating zinc with sulphuric acid. He was also the first 

practical experimenter to find a means of drying a gas, which he accomplished by 
passing it through pearl ash. 

All these discoveries have proved of immense importance. Though both his parents 

were English, Henry Cavendish was actually born at Nice in 1731. He was educated 

* 
at the University of Cambridge, and from 1760 until his death in 1810 his whol In rest tn 


time was devoted to science, and in particular to physics and Yllliyy, 
si - en 2 ly, 

chemistry. Though he was extremely shy, shunned publicity tf" %% 

g Z 4 

vies 4% 4 % 4 K 
and never attempted to exploit any of his discoveries, the Z Mey" 
ee ; ; ; Z ie NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES * DEFENCE BONDS 

work of this English chemist has been of great and lasting ——— POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 





benefit to science and industry throughout the world. sal te de teal tastes Cae 
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Immediate Realisation 


Heirs under Wills and persons 
in possession of Life Interests, 
Annuities and Marriage Settle- 
ments, Incomes from Trustees, 
desirous of obtaining an ad- 










; GIVES y 
vance or selling their reversions, 
are invited to communicate with PERSONALITY 
us. Advances arranged from 
4% per annum. Mortgage TO YOUR 
funds available for all properties. WRITING 


GLAZIER & SONS 


(Established 1760) 
48, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.! 


Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents 
Investments, General Properties 


The Popular Pen 
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Marvellous Nib 
of 


SUPERB 
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Amour amd enpoyend 


Proprietors: 
GLAZIER & sONS, LTD. 
Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 


Telegrams 
LANDEHOLSE, ALDLEY, LONDON 
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_Laugh and the 
_world laughs 

with you... and 

you can laugh at 
the thorniest bush, 
at cuts and scratches 
and the risk of infection by 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
Pliable, durable, washable. 


** THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


4/11 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
5/2 post free. (State size) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 










by Connoisseur 
for more than a Century 










It has been said that the sun never 
setson Sandeman's. Evento the most 
remote outposts of civilisation ship 
ments of these fine Ports and Sherries 
are regularly made. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This periodical is ! t 
lent, resold, hare therwise di sed of by way of Trade « tatt full tail price of 2s., and that it 
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Wherever Timber is Used Solignum Protects it! eee perhaps 
The preservation of timber has been always important, | the finest 
but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum || 

even more imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has_ || made 
been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 
brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 
against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 
and other destructive insects. But it must be Solignum 
—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 


Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked by 





SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
“ee 


leading stores and outfitters throughout the country 
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Wm. Grant & Sons. Ltd. 
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